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OUTSTANDING WORKBOOKS 


For Caldwell-Curtis’ 
Everyday Science 


The Workbook for this state-adopted text is an invaluable help in 
mastering the subject matter of each chapter. It contains 110 experiments 
and 35 projects, closely correlated with the text matter and requiring for 
the most part only simple apparatus. Many of the experiments and projects 
can be performed by pupils out of class. 

The Workbook also offers drill exercises, exercises on scientific attitudes 
and the scientific method, special reports, book reports, correlation of 
vacation science with English, and a wide variety of interesting devices 
by which the pupil may record observations and indicate conclusions. Tests 
may be had with the Workbook. 


For Johnson and Others’ 


Our Language 


The Workbooks for Grades 7 and 8 of this state-adopted series are 
primarily exceptionally interesting and helpful drill books. They supply 
extra training in the fundamentals of grammar, good usage and technical 
form. Included in their practical helps are many exercises in sentence- 
building and letter-writing, and there are also exercises in simple 
diagraming. 

Teachers will appreciate this feature —the exercises are planned so 
that the pupil can correct his own work, if desired. For use with ENGLISH 
AT YOUR SERVICE and GREATER SKILL IN ENGLISH, or with the 
alternate 7th and 8th Grade books, ENGLISH EVERY DAY and YOU AND 
YOUR ENGLISH. 


Buswell - Brownell - Johns’ 


Jolly Numbers 


These fascinating workbooks and storybooks for Grades 1 and 2 banish 
for primary pupils the bugbear of starting arithmetic. They present 
arithmetic in a colorful new dress, full of life and interest. Delightfully 
illustrated, they give children most appealing experiences in using numbers. 
Staged in a bewitching setting of play, the series makes the first steps in 
oo an enjoyable game that youngsters master with ease and 
pleasure. 
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Yes, that’s what it costs the rail- 
roads to provide each and every 
one of their 1,350,000 workers 
with the “tools” of his trade. 
Behind the engineers and stenographers, the pur- 
chasing agents and ticket agents, the track walkers 
and tower men. . . everybody who works on the rail- 
roads...is an investment of more than 27 billion dollars. 
These railroad dollars . . . about $20,265 for each 
employee . . . have provided the 
tracks, the cars and engines, 
the repair shops and all the 
other “tools” which make it 
possible for American railroad 
workers to move the greatest 
volume of traffic the world 
has ever known . . . with maxi- 
mum safety, efficiency, and 
economy . . . and to earn the 












Railroads are being continually improved. More 
powerful locomotives, freight cars of increased 
capacity, luxurious streamlined passenger trains, 
heavier rail, reduction of curves and grades, new 
signals that increase safety and efficiency —all are 
being added as fast as the materials needed to build 
them become available. 
To continue to improve America’s greatest mass 
transportation system, the railroads should be al- 
lowed to earn enough to supply 
— their workers with even more pro- 
oes ae 4 ductive “tools.” Only in this way 
OF | combining the resources cre- 
ated by the pooled and invested 
savings of millions of persons with 
the skill of railroad men and man- 
agement—will the railroads be 
able to keep on furnishing the 
low-cost transportation that is 
essential to the life of the nation. 
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world’s highest railroad wages. 
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Our Professional Organization 


The Kentucky Education Association 
is an organization of all persons who are 
engaged in the profession of teaching in 
Kentucky. It has as its objectives the 
advancement of the ideals and standards 
of teaching, the promotion of the educa- 
tional welfare of the state and the forma- 
tion of a closer union of the teachers of 
Kentucky to the end that better salaries 
and working conditions may be obtained. 

To what extent is the K. E. A. attaining 
these objectives? Let us take inventory. 
In order to get the proper perspective, 
let us consider progress made over a 
span of fifteen years. Education is 
growth. Its progress is steady but sure. 
Disappointments have been frequent, but 
the joys of accomplishment have been ex- 
perienced far more often. We who are 
a part of the teaching profession are not 
in it for a day or for a year, but we are 
in it from now on. Only by viewing 
changes made over a period of years can 
we get a true picture of results and thus 
pass judgment on the value of our pro- 
fessional organization. 

The K. E. A. takes pride in its record 
of progress over the past fifteen years. 
It is true that sole credit is not due the 
K. E, A. for this remarkable record. It 


has been a matter of teamwork. The 


Committee for Kentucky, the Kentucky 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
many other civic organizations, together 
with sympathetic legislators and other 
state officials have -played leading roles. 
On the other hand, almost without excep- 
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tion, the teachers of Kentucky working 
together through their professional or- 
ganization, have initiated and promoted 
all important school legislation that has 
been enacted into law over this period of 
years, 

Some of the more important profes- 
sional accomplishments are: 

]. Teachers’ salaries have. been in- 
creased. The state common school 
fund which provides a portion of 
the salaries of all Kentucky teach- 
ers has been increased from $4,- 
080,125 in 1933-34 to $21,500,- 
000 in 1948-49. The maximum 
local tax levy which provides the 
money to maintain and operate 
our schools and to pay the re- 
mainder of the salaries of teach- 
ers has been increased to $1.50 in 
all school districts. The constitu- 
tion has been amended to provide 
an equalization fund for distribu- 
tion to impoverished school dis- 
tricts. Appropriations to the 
State Department of Education 
and to the state institutions have 
been increased proportionately. 

2. A financially sound State Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System which 
provides modest teacher retire- 
ment allowances has been inaugu- 
rated and is now in effect. 

3. A state-wide program of sick 
leave for teachers has _ been 
adopted. 

4, The integrity of our educational 
code has been maintained despite 








periodic attempts to destroy it 
through harmful legislative pro- 
posals. 

5. The minimum legal school term 


has_ been 
months. 

6. The Kentucky School Journal, the 
official publication of the K. E. A., 
is published and distributed to 
K. E. A. members throughout 
each school year. 

7. A splendid state convention is 
held annually. 

8. The K. E. A. Newsflash is pub- 
lished and distributed periodic- 
ally. 

9. Bulletins, pamphlets and leaflets 
dealing with important school 
matters are published and distrib- 
uted from time to time. 

10. K. E. A. had a total paid mem- 
bership of 17,622 for the school 
year 1947-48. It is estimated 
that there were 16,600 white pub- 
lic school teachers in Kentucky in 
that year. 


increased to eight 


No fair minded teacher can study this 
partial list of achievements without a 
feeling of pride in her membership in the 
K..E. A. Despite this progress, however, 
we cannot afford to rest on our laurels. 
We have only started. If teaching is to 
become and is to be maintained as a real 
profession and if all the children of Ken- 
tucky are to- have adequate educational 
opportunities, much more must be done. 
In the days immediately ahead the K. E. 
A. must strike boldly for new objectives. 
We must make secure the gains of the 
past and must build upon them for a 
greater future. The following sugges- 
tions are thrown out as a challenge to 


the membership of the K. E. A.: 


We must redouble our efforts to secure 
adequate funds to pay professional sal- 
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aries to all teachers in Kentucky. This 
will probably necessitate amendments to 
our state constitution. The present maxi- 
mum local school tax levy of $1.50 
should be lifted entirely. Assessments 
must be equalized and strengthened. A 
minimum state appropriation of $3+4.,- 
500,000 for elementary and high schools 
should be urged for each year of the )i- 
ennium 1950-52. Appropriations to our 
state institutions of higher learning and 
the State Department of Education should 
be doubled. 

Teacher retirement benefits must be 
increased. This will require greater con- 
tributions by both the teachers and the 
state. Present retirement allowances are 
too meager for the present period of in- 
flation. A teacher with forty years of 
experience should be able to retire on 
half salary. 


Working conditions for teachers must 


be improved. For the benefit of both the. 


teacher and the children no class should 
be permitted with more than forty chil- 
dren in enrollment. The maximum aver- 
age daily attendance per teacher should 
not exceed thirty for both elementary and 
high schoo] grades. Brief periods for 
rest, relaxation and planning should be 
provided for every teacher every day. 
More healthful and sanitary school 
buildings should be planned. 

Better living conditions must be pro- 
vided for teachers. This is a most impor- 
tant problem in certain areas. School 
administrators and boards of education 
should investigate the possibility of build- 
ing teacherages. Where these are not need- 
ed, every effort should be made to secure 
satisfactory living quarters for teachers 
at a reasonable cost. Furthermore, 
teachers should be treated as human be- 
ings rather than as miniature gods. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion should be appointed rather than 
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elected and should be eligible to succeed 
himself in office. This, of course, re- 
quires a change in our state constitution. 
It is imperative, however, if we are to 
have continuity of purpose and program 
in our State Department of Education. 
The head of our state school system 
should be professionally appointed rather 
than politically elected. 


School attendance must be improved. 
The school census and compulsory school 
attendance laws should be harmonized. 
Eiiher the compulsory school attendance 
age should be extended to coincide with 
the present school census age or the 
school census should be limited to the 
present compulsory school attendance 
age. Only after this is done can the 
state justly expect school attendance to 
approach the school census. Better teach- 
ing and an enriched school program are 
necessary requirements for good school 
attendance. 


The minimum school term must be in- 
creased to nine months. Kentucky is one 
of a very few states not already having a 
minimum school term of nine months. 
As a result, Kentucky ranks almost at 
the bottom of the list of the forty-eight 
states in the average number of days of 
schooling provided her children. 

Teachers, supervisors, principals and 
school administrators must provide one 
hundred cents in service for every dollar 
invested in education. As additional 
funds are appropriated for our schools, 
the public will expect and has the right 
to demand better educational services for 
our children. Only upon this basis may 
we expect our requests to fall upon sym- 
pathetic ears. 

The K. E. A. must continue to strength- 
en all of its services. The membership 
should be increased by the addition of 
college teachers and school board mem- 
bers. Every effort will be made to im- 
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prove the Kentucky School Journal and 
other publications. The best possible 
program will be provided for the annual 
convention. Working together in their 
professional organization the teachers of 
Kentucky will continue to strive for the 
realization of their great objectives — to 
make of teaching a real profession and 
to promote the educational welfare of the 


childhood of Kentucky. 





K. E. A. Membership 

During the school year 1947-48, there 
were 17,622 active members in the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. In addi- 
tion, there were 226 members from the 
Future Teachers of America and fifteen 
associate members. 

The active membership was composed 
of the following: 11,162 elementary teach- 
ers, 4,249 high school teachers, 726 ele- 
mentary school principals, 599 high 
school principals, 274 attendance officers 
and supervisors, 246 superintendents, 
and 366 members from the university, 
colleges and state Department of Educa- 
tion. 





Study the Audit Report 
Elsewhere in this magazine the Re- 
port of the Audit of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948, is published in full. The 
reader is invited to give careful study to 
this report. It portrays clearly the finan- 

cial condition of our Association 
Approximately 86 cents of every dol- 
lar received by the K. E. A. comes from 
membership dues. The remaining in- 
come is derived from advertising, dona- 
tions and interest on investments. Out 
of every dollar expended by the K. E. A. 
last year approximately 31 cents went for 
the publication of the Kentucky School 
Journal, 33 cents for salaries of staff 
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members and clerical help, 12 cents for 
traveling expenses of board and commit- 
tee members and officers and the remain- 
ing 24 cents for cost of convention, pro- 
motional activities, rent, telephone and 
telegraph and other necessary expenses. 


IF and AND 


If you possess 
What’s called a mind, 
You may recall 

That Providence 
Made it supreme 

Of all the parts 

That make you you. 
And that same power 
Designed with skill 
The human mind 
And human will 

To fashion thoughts 
Both great and small. 
The will makes choice 
Between the two 

And mind decides 
What we shall do. 

If will shall choose 
The little things 

The mind will dwell 
On what will brings 
And make of you 

A worthless part 

Of human kind. 

But if you choose 
The bigger things 
On which to think, 
You take your place 
Among the group 

Of worthwhile souls 
Who lay the stones 
On which may rest 
Eternal towers 

Of true greatness. 


W. P. King. 
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“YOURS... for the asking”’ 


Take time to save time. Look over the ad- 
vertisements in this issue to see what products 
or services you can use to good advantage, 
This column is planned to help you order 


some of the offerings quickly and easily. 


lc. “The Day of Two Noons” is an inter- 
esting brief study of the origin of standard 
time in America. Contains sidelights on the 
public attitude toward standardization and a 
review of conditions prior to the adoption of 
Standard Time. Grade 6 and up. One toa 
teacher. (Association of American Railroads) 


2c. “Progress Toward Improved Clais- 
room Environment.” Includes factors for 
visual and physical comfort of the child, full- 
color “before-and-after” cuts on rehabilitation 
of classrooms; also list of reference books on 
fundamentals of light and seeing, classroom 
lighting and child development, natural and 
artificial lighting for classrooms, color and 
brightness. (American Seating Company ) 


3c. “Ten Rules for School Bus Safety” — 
a poster 18” x 24” — is a new idea with ani- 
mated cartoons by Don Herold to illustrate 
safety rules for bus riding pupils. One poster 
to a school. (Superior Coach Corporation) 


4c. 96-page catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing Worktext, workbooks and other in- 
structional aids available for all elementary 
and high school subjects. (The Steck Com- 
pany) 

8c. For low-cost 10-way protection insur- 
ance against health, accident, and quarantine, 
write for Teachers Casualty Underwriter’s 
folder. TCU will also send you “out-of-the- 
grab-bag” an attractive useful little souvenir. 
free of charge. (Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers) 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. ; 
le 2c 3c 4c 8c 
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Making Teaching A Profession 


H. L. Donovan 
President, Kentucky Education Association 


_* THE REQUEST of our executive sec- 
retary, Mr. John W. Brooker, I 
wrote a short article which appeared in 
the September issue of our journal. In 
it I indicated a number of objectives the 
K. E. A. should strive to achieve during 
the current year. I am now requested to 
develop briefly one of the objectives in 
this issue of the journal. I should like 
to emphasize that we should work for an 
organization united and determined to 
make teaching in Kentucky a profession 
of the first order. 

Many people have a very hazy idea of 
what are the attributes of a profession. 
The best definition I have ever seen of 
what is a profession is to be found in a 
book written by Randolph M. Binder en- 
titled BUSINESS AND THE PROFES- 
SIONS. Mr. Binder says, “It is an occu- 
pation which one has chosen because of 
special fitness or predisposition for it, 
with the principal motive of service to 
society”. 


I believe that any responsible member 
of one of the great professions will say 
that the prime consideration of a profes- 
sion is the enrichment of the lives of 
others. A profession should serve others 
first and self last. The members of a pro- 
fession must not over-emphasize salary, 
nor under-emphasize service. If a pro- 
fession is rendering a superior quality of 
service, a wise people will provide an 
ample standard of living for those en- 
gaged in it. 

There are many thousands of Ken- 
tucky teachers who meet the standards of 
our profession. They have the requisite 
educational qualifications, an apprecia- 
tion of the ethics and ideals of our pro- 
fession, the nobleness of character, and 


the desire to serve the children of the 
state. 

The classroom teachers, as well as the 
principals and superintendents, must be- 
come vitally concerned with making 
teaching a profession. We must see that 
those individuals who are not fitted for 
the profession have no chance to practice 
it. Classroom teachers who possess the 
education that qualifies them to teach 
must help to set standards of education, 
service, and ethics for all who practice 
our profession. The teachers, if proper- 
ly organized into professional groups, 
possess a power far greater than they 
realize. This is the reason why we should 
be united in one dynamic organization 
with clear-cut objectives and a desire to 
make our vocation a profession of the 
first order. We as teachers cannot always 
be demanding higher salaries, shorter 
hours, tenure, and better retirement pro- 
visions, and at the same time hold the re- 
spect of the public, unless we with equal 
zeal advocate higher educational stand- 
ards for teaching, a superior quality of 
classroom ‘performance, and the accept- 
ance of a code of ethics that will lift 
teaching above selfishness and greed. 


There is no room in our profession for 
division. The oldest technique known to 
man when he wishes to destroy his enemy 
is to divide and conquer. There are a few 
people in our state who have not been 
sympathetic with the cause of public edu- 
cation and they attempt to use this tech- 
nique. In our schools there are teachers, 
principals, and superintendents but they 
are all integral members of our profes- 
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sion. United they will prevail, divided 
they will fail. Eighteen thousand Ken- 
tucky teachers working together in the 
interest of 700,000 children can accom- 
plish any reasonable goals they may wish 
to attain. So long as we are working 
primarily in the interest of the children, 
the parents of these children will see that 
we do not fail. If our objectives are sim- 
ply and clearly stated, and if they reflect 





lofty and noble goals, we can safely leave 
decisions on these issues to the people. 
Eighteen thousand teachers united in a 
great profession, working unselfishly with 
enthusiasm in the interest of the people’s 
children, possess the strength of a mighty 
army. All the advocates of ignorance 
cannot prevail against them. 

A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. 





A Teacher Looks Ahead 


And Explores an Approach to 
Better Living for His People 
and Their Children 


WO YEARS AGO teacher Eura Mathis 
began to worry about his people, the 
twenty or so families who lived on a hilly 
wedge of land where Jonathan Creek met 
the Tennessee River in Kentucky. 
In the bottoms along the creek and the 
river the people grew corn. But the TVA 


Reported by 
LorRAINE GOVERMAN 
Staff Writer 
Rural Editorial Service 
& 
was building dams, buying up the low 
lands; TVA would soon spill a lake where 
the corn waved. The people were mov- 
ing back up on the rise of land between 
the bottoms, where the soil was poor, and 
taking jobs as laborers for TVA or in the 
nearby towns. 

















“Teaching Them How to Make the Soil Support a Family” 
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“These People Will Starve”’ 

“When the public work is gone these 
people will starve,’ Eura Mathis wor- 
ried. He took it up with the thirty chil- 
dren in the wooden one-room school 
where he himself had gone through the 
grades and where he had been teaching 
for almost two decades. One day Eura 
Mathis took his children on a daylong 
picnic in the bottom land soon to be 
flooded. There they talked about what 
was happening and what. the pepole 
should do. They even drew a map of the 
community in a patch of sand. The next 
day they wrote about what they had 
Jearned. At home they talked about it to 
their parents. 

Then one afternoon Eura Mathis called 
« meeting of the parents. The children 
read their compositions; the schoolteach- 
er explained to the people why they ought 
to be thinking about the times when 
there’d be no more public work. Then 
they’d have only their farms to support 
them, so they ought now to be using their 
earnings to improve their farms. To 
show them how, he called to the school- 
room the county farm agent and repre- 
sentatives of the TVA. He borrowed a 
projector and showed films about soil 
conservation. Helped by federal funds, 
he ran a ten-night school for twenty farm- 
ers, teaching them how to terrace, fer- 
tilize, and seed to make the soil support 
a family. 

The parents began to come together 
frequently in the school-house. They 
elected a president and officers for their 
group. They put in for a permit for tele- 
phone lines, asked for and got REA serv- 
ice for the community and wired the 
schoolhouse for electricity, drawing on 
the ready cash earned by work on the 
dam and in the nearby towns. 
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Job for a Patient Teacher 

Helping this community was a job for a 
patient teacher; government experts were 
available to give advice, but the teacher 
was needed to stand between the experts 
and the people. 

At a meeting where he urged liming 
the soil a farmer rose and said brusquely, 
“I’m against it!” The farmer said he’d 
limed his garden and the garden wouldn’t 
produce. Mr. Mathis pressed him further, 
discovered he had used twelve times too 
much lime. 

“If ever you're opposed to anything, 
let us know and we’ll study it out,” Mr. 
Mathis told the meeting quietly. 

The schoolteacher began to see results. 
“Fields that wouldn’t sprout peanuts 
three or four years ago are now growing 
corn ears near as big as they grew in the 
bottoms,” he pointed out. One day one 
of the more backward farmers came to 
him and started talking about a certain 
small field and how he should plant it. 
Mr. Mathis made a suggestion, not ex- 
pecting it would be followed. The next 
day the farmer’s young son said in class, 
“Will you write down on a piece of paper 
the kind of oats you said to’ plant. Daddy 
wants to get that seed.” 


Not a New Idea 

That the school should serve the com- 
munity is not a new idea to Eura Mathis. 
In his school he has always set an ex- 
ample of cleanliness and order and cheer- 
ful decoration. 

A spare man of middle height, neatly 
dressed, a silver clip on his tie, Eura 
Mathis has a face at once rugged as a 
farmer’s and gentle as a saint’s. He grew 
up in the community where he teaches 
and studied at Murray State Teachers 
College not far away. Last year he at- 
tended a summer workshop for teachers 
conducted by the Sloan Foundation in 
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Kentucky. He lives on his own farm, 
has two sons in high school. 

Most of his pupils are like the boy and 
girl who live in a three-room frame 
house, with two porches, on a thirty-acre 
farm producing corn and hay, and pas- 
ture for one cow. Their father works in 
a stove factory in nearby Murray. He 
has limed and phosphated his recently- 
bought farm and seeded much of it for 
pasture, because he has learned that row 
crops make the soil wash away. He’s in- 
terested in the school and tells the 
teacher: 

“T see where I failed. I want my chil- 
dren to learn. When I was working on 
the dam they would have advanced me, 
until they found out I never finished 
eighth grade.” 

Other parents are like the grim father 
who, when he learned that Eura Mathis 
had the children wash themselves and 
brush their teeth at school, said darkly, 
“They didn’t do that when I went to 
school. © School’s for larnin’, not for 
washin’!” 


Parents Now Understand 

But more and more the parents are 
coming to understand what the teacher is 
trying to do. When the county health 
doctor found that most of the children 
needed dental care, Eura Mathis bor- 
rowed slide films on the care of the 
teeth, invited the parents to see the slides 
one evening, and after the showing urged 
them to take the children to town dentists. 
And in the classroom the parents saw 
what could be done with a little paint, a 
penchant for neatness, a few plants and 
colored pictures. His wooden school is 
spacious and uncluttered to the eye, the 
inside walls a pale blue, the neatly spaced 
desks a chocolate brown, the schoolroom 
floor is speckless. Books are arranged 
on tables as carefully as in a Fifth 
Avenue window display. 
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The parents thought maybe they ought 
to do something worthy of the little old 
fashioned school that yet had been made 
attractive. Last year they laid a gravel 
road up the slope from the main road to 
the school door, this year plan to seed 
lawn, do a little landscaping. 

A teacher who cares is thus helping to 
extend a brief windfall of prosperity in a 
poor Southern community into a long- 
term approach to better living for the 
people and their children. 





Announcement of 
Fall Conventions 


First District EpucaTIoN AssoOcIATION — 
October 8, Murray, Kentucky. 

Seconp District EpucATION ASSOCIATION 
October 22, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Tuirp District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—- 
October 14 and 15, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

FourtH District EpucATION ASSOCIATION 
October 15, Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 

Firtu District EpucaTIon ASsociIATION — 
November 5, Louisville, Kentucky. 

CENTRAL District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
October 1, Richmond, Kentucky. 

EAsTERN District EpucATION ASSOCIATION 
November 4 and 5, Ashland, Kentucky. 

NorTHERN District EpucaTION ASSOCIA- 
TION — November 4 and 5, Newport, Ken- 
tucky. 

MippLeE CUMBERLAND District EDUCATION 
AssociaTION — October 7 and 8, Somerset, 
Kentucky. 

Upper CUMBERLAND District EDUCATION 
AssociaTIon — October 7 and 8, Barbourville, 
Kentucky. 

Upper Kentucky River District Epuca- 
TION AssoctATION — October 14 and 15, Haz- 
ard, Kentucky. 

TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EpucATION Con- 
FERENCE — October 29 and 30, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


16 mm. SOUND Rentals 
Feature programs starring Abbott & Costello, 
Deanna Durbin, etc. .. . 
Send today for new catalog 
WILFRED NAYLOR FILM LIBRARY 
1907 No. 5th Ave. Birmingham I, Ala. 
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NEWS BREVITIES 


Mr. Rall I. Grigsby has been desig- 


nated as Acting Commissioner of Educa- 


tion of the U. S. Office of Education. - 


Mr. Grigsby, who is a native of Indiana, 
has been a member of the U. S. Office 
of Education staff since 1939. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. John W. Studebaker who re- 
signed recently. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its convention at 
Ohio State University on Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 29 and 30, 1948. 

Recent appointees in the State Depart- 
nent of Education announced by Super- 
intendent Boswell B. Hodgkin are: R. L. 
lawrence, Bardstown; Sam Alexander, 
Eurkesville, N. T. Hooks, Hopkinsville; 
and Robert Martin, Beattyville, super- 
visors of public school finance; Mrs. 
Amabelle Price, Covington, supervisor of 
free textbooks; and J. M. Dodson, Horse 
Cave, Director of Division of Transpor- 
tation. 

Mrs. W. C. Ray has been elected chair- 
man of the Committee on Necrology of 
the National Education Association for 
the school year 1948-49. Her report will 
be given to the 1949 NEA convention. 

Among superintendents serving in new 
positions in the school year 1948-49 are 
the following: Frank McGary, Wickliffe, 
Kentucky, Ballard County Schools; Bar- 
ton Fiser, Hopkinsville, Kentucky, Chris- 
tian County Schools; Braxton McDonald, 
Marion, Kentucky, Crittenden County 
Schools; Marion Gardner, Williams- 
town, Kentucky, Grant County Schools; 
J. W. Long, New Castle, Kentucky, Henry 
County Schools; Miss Neureul H. Mira- 
cle, Mt. Vernon, Kentucky, Rockcastle 
County Schools; J. O. Ward, Lebanon 
Junction Schools; V. W. Wallis, Liberty 
Schools; C. T. Pollard, Princeton 
Schools; and M. O. Payne, Raceland 
Schools. 
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MODERN DENTAL 
AUTHORITIES URGE: 


BRUSH TEETH PROMPTLY AFTER EATING! 


Let Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
help you to teach this important practice. 





A Judy has a better chance for sounder teeth be- 
cause her teacher now stresses need for toothbrush- 
ing-with-gum-massage after eating. For tooth decay 
increases when food particles are left to ferment in 
the mouth. 














‘Teachers everywhere > 
report real help from 
Ipana’s colorful mate- 
rial. They find that, 
with the aid of the ef- 
fective 5-Way Plan, pu- 
pils soon adopt impor- 
tant dental habits. 
Send for Ipana’s valu- 
able free teaching unit. 


IPANA 


and Massage 





Educational Service Dept. ST-108, 7 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., 


New York 20, N. Y. |- 


Please send me IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL 
CARE, 


NAME 





NAME OF SCHOOL 





SCHOOL ADDRESS. 








STATE. 





l CITY. 


| GRADE TAUGHT. CLASS ENROLLMENT. 
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MABEL STUDEBAKER 
President, National Education Association 


1948-49 


Miss Mabel Studebaker, teacher of biology at the 
Strong Vincent High School, Erie, Pennsylvania, 





was elected president of the National Education Assv- 
ciation at the 27th annual meeting of the Represent: - 
tive Assembly in Cleveland, Ohio, on July 9, 1948. 

For the past six years, Miss Studebaker has bee1 
an NEA State Director and, in this capacity, has 
served on the Pennsylvania Executive Council, the 
governing body of the State Education Association. 
A past member of the Public Relations Committee 
of the PSEA, she is now one of three elected mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Public School Employee:-’ 
Retirement Board. 


Nationally, Miss Studebaker has served as Pre::- 
dent of the Classroom Teachers Department of the 
NEA and as Northeastern Regional Director of the 
Department. She was one of a committee appointed 
under the auspices of the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education to investi- 
gate the New York City Schools. A former member 
of the Legislative Commission, she has also served 
since 1945 as a member of the Educational Policivs 
Commission. 


In 1945, Miss Studebaker visited Great Britain. She 
was one of four American educators who were thie 
guests of the British Government while studying tlie 
effect of the war on their school system. Miss Stude- 
baker has also traveled widely in the United States 
and has long been a student of educational methods 
— the improvement of teaching and school stand- 
ards. 


She has served the Erie Teachers Association in 
various official capacities including that of President. 
Among other national offices she has held is that 
of Secretary-Treasurer of the National League of 
Teachers Associations. 

A graduate of Smith College, Miss Studebaker also 
holds the Ed. M. degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. She is a member of Delta Kappa Gamma 
educational fraternity. 





A Message to Teachers 


I THANK YOU FOR THE confidence you 

have so generously expressed in elect- 
ing me your president. May we work 
together throughout the coming year to 
advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching and to promote the cause of edu- 
cation. It will be our opportunity and 
responsibility to serve this end. 

The members of the National Educa- 
tion Association accept the problems and 
challenges which are before us, united in 
one purpose and loyal to our great pro- 
fessional organization. We face our 
duties and our opportunities with cour- 
age. Facts will be presented as we find 
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Miss MABEL STUDEBAKER 
President, National Education Association 
& 
them. We shall not apologize for speak- 
ing the truth with reference to needs or 

to our methods of alleviating them. 

Education is the opening of new and 
expanding interests, not the end of a 
task. 

In the words of Lowell, “New occa- 
sions teach new duties.” 

We are grateful for and welcome the 
support of many individuals and organ- 
izations which join us in promoting the 
cause of public education. No profes- 
sion alone can be entirely responsible for 
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the education of this generation which 
must learn to develop the patterns of pro- 
cedure for progress. 

Three goals this year which must have 
high priority are: 

1. A better understanding of how edu- 
cition can be more effective in the solu- 
ton of world problems and the mainte- 
nance of peace. 


2. Promotion of the morale of our 
own members so that the estimate we 
place upon the importance of our task 
niay be shared by the communities in 
vhich we live. 

3. An improvement of the conditions 
under which we serve so that children 
have a better chance to grow in knowl- 
edge and understanding, and become ef- 
fective citizens, self-disciplined members 
of a democratic society, able to think 
coolly and calmly on all issues, to reach 
unbiased conclusions, and to act for the 


benefit of all. 








THE BUILDING 
WITH NUMBERS 
ARITHMETIC 
WORK BOOKS 


By Patton and Young 


Six brand new arithmetic work 

books, noted for: 

A wealth of carefully-graded 
drill material ; 

Brief but clear process develop- 
ments ; 

Meaningful, life-situation prob- 
lems ; 

Careful coverage of leading courses of study; 

Complete accord with the recommendations of lead- 
ing modern authorities ; 

Development of reasoning ; 

Periodic check-up drills and tests 

— with any good series a arithmetic text- 





For aot results in your arithmetic course we 
recommend these work books: 

Building with Numbers, Grade 3 

Follow the Signs, Grade 4 

Arithmetic Tool Chest, Grade 5 

How and Why of Arithmetic, Grade 6 

Arithmetic in Action, Grade 7 

Arithmetic and Life, Grade 8 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Kentucky Representative: T. A. Passons 
Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


= 
etective stories — particularly those of 
Edgar Allan Poe and Conan Doyle — 

constructively used can be of definite value 


in mind training, according to Professor Ney 
MacMinn of Northwestern University. 


Dr. MacMinn says: “While fulfilling a cardi- 
nal demand of children for stories of action, 
these stories have more to them than action. 
They contain a problem inherent to the 
action which is solved only by 

close reasoning. Step by step 
in each tale, the reader is 
carried Siti: mystification 
to enlightenment, and 
in the process is shown 
the method where- 
by the problem is 
solved.”” 





Edgar Allan Poe said the solu- 
tion of any mystery calls into play 
the highest faculties of the mind. 


By this practice, children are teaching them- 
selves to make a host of observations and 
inferences from which they draw truths. 


In 6 mystery stories Poe wrote, this theory 
is well illustrated, for Poe shifts emphasis 
from the mystery itself to the manner of its 
solution. Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes 
stories also help sharpen a young person’s 
ability to make sound observations and to 
draw correct inferences and conclusions. 


This information from Dr. Ney MacMinn, 
English Dept., Northwestern University. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions 
of people find chewing Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 





J AC-150 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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Science in the Intermediate Grades 


Sac Is rapidly gaining a definite 
place in the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary schools. It is through this ave- 
nue of interest that we hope to quicken 


the searching, questioning attitudes of 
children. ~ 


We want the children to learn how to 


Bonnie C. Howarp 
Supervisor Louisville Public Schools 
Louisville, Ky. 


& 
observe carefully, to know how to search: 
for an explanation of things which hap- 
pen, and reject guessing and faulty think- 
ing. We want them to grow in the ability 
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to plan and perform simple experiments 
and share information relating to vital 
problems. We therefore provide experi- 
ences in the elementary school which will 
help develop this scientific attitude. 

These experiences introduce new inter- 
ests and furnish the drive for reading and 
research which will help the child answer 
some of his questions. One fifth grade 
class became very much concerned about 
finding out why their punchballs had to 
be pumped up so frequently during the 
cold weather. They searched for the 
answer and found in their science book a 
vnit on “How Heat Changes Materials.” 
Before they completed this study they had 
answered their question about the punch- 
balls as well as many of their other ques- 
tions. Through observations, reading 
and performing simple experiments, they 
had come to have a clear understanding 
of such scientific concepts as (1) Heat 
changes the size of gases; (2) Heat 
changes the size of liquids; (3) Heat 
changes the size of solids. 

A sixth grade class in one school 
located near a large church became in- 
terested in the chimes which they heard 
each noon. A committee was sent over 
to interview the organist of the church. 
This interest in one of the favors of their 
environment developed a curiosity in 
other musical instruments, which result- 
ed in the making of their own toy orches- 
tra. Pictures of different wind instru- 
ments were studied which led to the rais- 
ing of additional questions. The Assist- 
ant Supervisor of Music was invited in to 
help the children with their problems of 
understanding and constructing instru- 
ments for their own use. Conferences 
with their band teacher were held, at 
which time problems relating to instru- 
ments were discussed. 


Through actual experiences in reading 
and observation the children learned 
much about Sound and what causes: it. 


October, 
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They understood such scientific concepts 
as (1) All sound is made by vibration; 
(2) Musical instruments make sound by 
making air vibrate; (3) Stringed instru- 
ments produce sound by the vibration of 
the strings. The length and thickness of 
the string determines the pitch; (4) Wind 


' instruments produce sound by the vibra- 


tion of a column of air inside the instru- 
ment. Pitch is determined by the length 
of the column of air. 

A mother who visited one of the sixth 
grade classes and heard them discuss 
their unit on electricity said to the princi- 
pal, “I’m perfectly amazed at the in- 
formation and understanding displayed 
by these children. Why I was in High 
School before I could even spell the word 
electricity.” 

But there will be much more to learn 
in this field. These sixth grade children 
did not study the topic as fully as they 
will when they become ninth graders. 
Their experiments were performed with 
simple equipment, the scientific concepts 
developed, the reading program—re- 
search, vocabulary development, etc.— 
were kept on the level of their interest 
and understanding, which is all important 
These experiences, necessarily limited in 
scope, serve a real purpose as they moti- 
vate a desire for greater knowledge and 
understanding later on. 

The above examples show clearly that 
while there is no concerted effort on the 
part of the teacher to develop scientists 
per se, at the same time these children re- 
vealed marked interest and capacity in 
discovering and understanding their 
world. 


Science in the elementary grades pro- 
vides unusual opportunity for group 
planning and social living in the class- 
room. ‘Teachers and children work co- 
operatively in purposing and carrying 
out their plans. As soon as they choose 
the science unit, questions and problems 
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are listed, after which both teacher and 
children search for books, pictures, ma- 
terials, and equipment that will help to 
solve these problems. And what a wealth 
of material interested children can find! 
As one fourth grade teacher said, “I'll 
have to move out if they continue to bring 
in such things as toads, turtles, growing 
plants, rocks, butterflies, pictures, books, 
etc.” She didn’t “move out” but accept- 
ed the challenge of this situation and 
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used it as an opportunity to help the 
children organize a stimulating environ. 
ment. They suggested plans for arrang. 


ing the materials, the pictures were 
mounted, and the books, with book marks 
were placed on the table. When chil 
dren accept responsibility for this typé 
of planning they usually produce th 
right material at the opportune time 


which in turn motivates a desire on their 


part to solve their own problems. 
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This careful planning on the part of 
the children is the result of children guid- 
ance on the part of the teacher. Espe- 
cially is this guidance noted where a 
group performs an experiment for the 
class. They plan to place the table and 
equipment in such a way that the major- 
ity of the class can see and hear. They 
make sure that the class understands the 
purpose of the experiment. Some chil- 
dren write the purpose of the experiment 
on the board while others in different sit- 
uations write a question on the board to 
suide the thinking of the class as they 
»bserve the experiment. Here the chil- 
dren are the active agents in the learning 
situation. They. observe and talk about 
what they have seen. At times questions 
are raised which necessitate the repetition 
of the experiment, followed by the clari- 
fication of ideas. 


This experimentation coupled with 
reading for verification, helps the chil- 
dren to arrive at generalizations which 
will be meaningful to them. It replaces 
the verbalistic learning where the child 
merely repeated information from the 
page of a book. Much time is consumed 
when this type of procedure is followed. 
When mistakes are made, the class dis- 
cusses better ways of doing the job, and 
the opportunity for sharing ideas helps 
the children to recognize the value of 
thinking in an organized way. Tension 
is relieved and critical thinking is the 
outcome. 


The books which we use as our basic 
text guide the child to worth-while experi- 
ences and help him interpret these ex- 
periences in a most satisfactory way. The 
authors of these books feel that the out- 
standing values which a well-planned 
series of textbooks may bring to the 
science course are as follows: 

1. It will provide a gradual, cumu- 

lative plan of introducing concepts 
at every level and extending and 
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CAN YOU 
Measure 

THE TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 
OF A CLASSROOM 
FILM? 


How do you choose films for 
your classroom? 

By title? By subject matter ? 
By whether or not they are inter- 
esting? 

None of these is enough. The im- 
portant question good teachers al- 
ways ask is, “What does the film 
teach?” 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
= Films are teaching instruments. 
ee Long before cameras start shooting 
an EBFilm, experienced educators 
decide what educational concepts 
will go into it. Every episode, lit- 
erally every shot, is planned in ad- 
vance as a specific learning experience for your 
pupils. Then, EBFilms’ unique motion picture 
techniques are worked out to implant these teach- 
ing concepts effectively, lastingly. 

The Result? EBFilms do more actual teaching 
per foot of film than any other films made. 

When you choose an EBFilm, you know it is 
core curriculum material... an authentic, forceful 
teaching tool designed by educators for educators. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA ® 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


Claude E. Brock 


608 S. 19th Street, Humboldt, Tenn. 
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deepening them at successive levels. 
2. It will guide teachers in the ex- 

perimental approach, showing them 

not only what, but how to teach, 
ways of introducing units, teach- 
ing techniques of various kinds. 

3. It will keep the course focused on 
important ideas, rather than mis- 
cellaneous facts, and will show the 
relationship of sub-problems to unit 
problems. 

4. It will set a pattern for desirable 
thinking on the part of the child, 
lead him through the steps in scien- 
tific thinking, and show him how 
this kind of thinking may be ap- 
plied in life situations. 

5. It will suggest pertinent experi- 
ments, observations, and other ac- 
tivities which are suitable for the 
grade level and contribute to the 
desired ends. 

6. It will provide information to 
answer questions, verify conclu- 
sions, enrich experience, amplify 
observations made at first hand, 
guide experimentation, etc. 

7. It will provide a variety of visual 
aids which will be available to all 
children for study and repeated 
reference. 

In addition to the basic text, each 
school is supplied with a few copies of 
the best science books and booklets which 
supplement the information in the basic 
books. These are used during the re- 
search periods, and information shared 
during the conference following the study 
and research. 

The following simple equipment is sent 
to each school: Glass beakers, cork and 
rubber stoppers, magnets, litmus test 
papers, test tubes and supports, alcohol 
lamp burners and wicks, evaporating 
dishes, culture dishes, magnifying 
glasses, magnetic compasses, prisms, etc. 

Every area of activity of the child’s 
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school day furnishes rich opportunities 
for science teaching. Thus we see that 
reading, observing, experimenting, ques- 
tioning, and discussing all play their own 
parts in this program of quickening the 
searching, questioning attitudes of our 


children. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 


The sixth annual Religious Book Week will be 
observed throughout the nation October 26-31. 
This observance sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews is designed 
to remind readers of all ages of the rich treas- 
ures that lie in books of religious matter and 
to stimulate a renewed interest in classic and 
contemporary writings of spiritual value. It is 
hoped that this week will be widely observed 
in the schools of Kentucky. 


By writing you can obtain free from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 201 
Realty Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky, the 
following materials: Book lists, suggestion 
brochures, posters, book marks and display 
exhibits. 

















PICTURES and PROJECTORS 


For Your Education, Entertainment 

and Training 
With the Largest and Finest FILM LIBRARY 
and VISUAL EDUCATION Department in this 
section, we are now fully prepared to furnish 
your every need in MOTION PICTURE PRO- 
GRAMS and invite you to visit our "Little 
Theatre" and preview our Films as well as our 
equipment. 


EDUCATIONAL and TRAINING FILMS for 
SCHOOLS, LODGES, INDUSTRIES and 





INSTITUTIONS 





Complete line of 
JAM HANDY Educational Slidefilms 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 

















INCORPORATED 
117-125 S. Fourth St., Louisville WA 516! 
128 W. Short St., Lexington Tel. 3372 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


8. Q. I am 60 and have 27 years of prior 
service and 6 years of subsequent service in 
Kentucky. I expect to continue teaching in 
Florida. What is best for me to do? 

A. Become a member of the Florida Retire- 
nient System; and send us your application 
for retirement in Kentucky in June, 1948. 

1. Q. Can I teach in Missouri 1947-48 and 
then teach in Kentucky three years and retire? 
I have 23 years of credit. 

A. No. 

2. Q. When I am 60 I will have taught 
30 years; 17 prior and 13 subsequent. Can I 
quit teaching at 64, pay for one year and then 
begin to receive a retirement allowance? 
how long before age 64 can I retire, keeping 
up payments to 65? My salary is well over 

2000.00, what may I expect? 

A. (1) If you quit teaching at age 64 
without “leave” you cannot pay contributions 
for the next year, however, you can wait to 
age 65 to retire. 

(2) If you retire at.age 64, you would re- 
ceive $675.00; if you wait one year to age 
65 to apply for retirement, you would re- 
ceive $693.00. 

(3) If you retire at age 60, you will re- 
ceive $483.00. (Above figures are approxi- 
mate and are based upon letter only). 

3. Q. I have 24 years of prior service and 
I have taught every year excepting 1943-44 
md 1944-45. When will I be eligible to re- 
tire? 

A. When you have taught 5 years consecu- 
tively after the absence from service, or when 
you have taught 30 years in all. 

4, Q. In 1932-33 I was on leave of ab- 
sence. Can I receive prior service credit for 
this year? 

A. No. Service credit is given for leave 
of absence if the member pays dues during 
leave. 

5. Q. I taught school 25 years. I had to 
quit teaching in 1936. Am I due a teacher’s 
pension? 

A. No. The Kentucky Retirement System 
is a joint-contributory system for contribut- 
ing “members” only. 

6. Q. Are the recent appropriations for the 
“deficiency” in the Retirement System suff- 
cient to increase the $300.00 minimum? 


A. No. It is sufficient only for the defi- 
ciency. 
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7. Q. I cannot teach anymore, but I have 
credit for 37 years, salary $2000.00, age 60. 
1 can retire now, or I can wait three years. 
Which will pay me more during life expect- 
ancy? 

A. By retiring at age 63 you would receive 
approximately $50.00 per year for life more. 
Theoretically the total for life expectancy is 
the same. We advise, however, that you retire 
at 60 and invest your quarterly check in Pos- 
tal Savings until you need them. 

8. Q. We don’t understand the $2,439,- 
000.00 appropriation for Retirement. What 
is it for? 

A. It is for the purpose of paying the prior 
service part of allowances granted prior to 
December 31, 1947. Excepting amounts be- 
ing used currently, it will be invested and held 
in trust for that purpose. It will be drawn 
upon quarterly for the payment of retirement 
allowances already granted. The interest it 
will earn will be used for the same purpose as 
the principal. 

9. Q. How many members are on the Re- 
tirement? Which term expires this June? 

A. There are seven members; three ex of- 
ficio and four elected by the teachers, one each 
year. The term of L. C. Curry, Bowling 
Green, expires June 30. He has served faith- 
fully and well for four years. 

10. Q. (a) I am 48 years old and have 
taught 30 years, but due to ill health I must 
quit. What can I do about my retirement? 

A. (a) Pay your retirement contribution 
at the same rate as now paying until age 50 
and apply for retirement for disability. 

(b) If I were not disabled, how should I 
proceed ? 

(b) Pay your retirement contribution until 
age 60 and apply for retirement. 

(c) How do you calculate retirement bene- 
fits for ages 50 to 60 inclusive? 

(c) Take 1% times years of prior service. 
times average salary (not over $2000.00 for 
last five years of teaching) prior to July 1, 
1941, times factor .74050. 

Take 114% times years of subsequent serv- 
ice, times average salary for last five years of 
service (Salary to 7-1-46 not over $2000.00, 
salary after 7-1-46 not over $2400.00) times 
factor .74050. Add two products, which is 
the retirement allowance, 
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The Bowling Green Conference 


WO MAJOR PROBLEMS which confront 

education in America today concern 
the teacher. The first is: How can the 
schools procure a sufficient number of 
teachers, particularly on the elementary 
level? The second is: How can the quali- 
fications of teachers be improved, par- 
ticularly those of beginning teachers? 


The answer to the second problem was 
sought at the recent conference held at 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 


Two years ago the National Education 
Association sponsored a conference at 
Chautauqua which emphasized the criti- 
cal shortage in the supply of teachers, 
the need to inform the public of the crisis 
then’ existing and the necessity for great- 
er support of our profession. A year 
later at Oxford, a second conference 
stressed the improvement of the teaching 
service for post-war maintenance and ad- 
vancement of democratic standards of 
life through the American schools. This 
year a third conference was called by the 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association to be 
held at Bowling Green State University. 


Its prime objective was to set forth, for 
the first time in American educational 
history, the concept of the profession it- 
self as to what the pre-service education 


of all teachers should be. 


The call was timely and crucial, since 
within the next ten years one million 
American teachers will have to be re- 
cruited, educated, professionally trained 
and certificated. The quality of their train- 
ing will, in a large measure, direct the 
future thinking of America. How great 
will be their responsibility when we re- 
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Mrs. MarcuEriteE D. FowLER 
Teacher, J. M. Atherton High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


flect that “since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed” ! 
(From the Preamble to UNESCO) 

The call was limited to four hundred 
persons. Included in it were members 
from all branches of the educational pro- 
fession from the states and territories, 
visiting European teachers and represen- 
tatives from fifty major national organ- 
izations representing business, agricul- 
ture, labor, religion and other important 
phases of American life. 

Through the very efficient planning of 
the Executive Secretary, Doctor Ralph 
McDonald, these various representatives 
were so placed that each group had with- 
in it teachers and lay members. The ex- 
change of ideas which resulted from this 
arrangement was most valuable to all 
participants. 

The conference had for consideration 
four specific phases of pre-service train- 
ing: 

1. Organization and administration of 
teacher education. 

2. Student personnel in teacher educa- 
tion. 

3. The general education of teachers. 

4. The professional education of 
teachers, 

For a detailed study of these phases 
twenty-seven groups were organized. 
Each consisted of approximately twelve 
persons. A chairman, a recorder and 
two consultants were included in the 
twelve. The consultants had valuable 
previous experience with the problem un- 
der discussion, or through research had 
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much material to contribute that would 
stimulate or clarify the group’s thinking. 

To guide the study group, questions 
were submitted that had been proposed 
on the subject at hand by professional 
leaders throughout the United States. It 
is reported that hundreds of college fac- 
ulty members cooperated in identifying 
the important current issues in the pre- 
service education of teachers. The mate- 
rial submitted represented an organized 
svnthesis of basic problems’ in teacher 
education. The directed study of the 
questions submitted stimulated group 
thinking which was enriched by the 
varied experiences of the members. 

The results of the daily deliberations 
of each group were briefly summarized 
orally by its chairman at an interim sec- 
tion meeting held at noon each day. 

At the conclusion of the group-study 
meetings the chairmen of the respective 
groups prepared written reports for pre- 
sentation at the general sessions of the 
four sections. ‘ These section meetings 
had under consideration the four major 
phases of the problem which had been 
broken down for group study. 

The summation conference was a three- 
hour final session, at which time the find- 
ings of each section were given to the en- 
tire body. The reports embodied, among 
other things, suggestions on selection of 
students for teacher-training, curriculum, 
practice, procedure, laboratory skills, 
financing the new teacher-training pro- 
gram, public relationships, administra- 
tor-teacher relationships, professional 
preparation of kindergarten, elementary, 
secondary and college teachers, recogni- 
tion of obstacles in presenting a new pro- 
gram and proposals for action. 


After refining and editing, the full re- 
port of the conference will be published 
and distributed by. the Commission. 
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MNGTON FLASHES 


FIRES break out in six schools every day 
according to statistics released for lire 
Prevention Week, October 3-9. 


[THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH-— 


“The Schoolmaster is abroad! 
I trust more to him, armed 
with his primer, than I do to 
the soldier in full military ar- 
ray, for upholding and extend- 
ing the liberties of his country.”’ 

Lord Brougham (1828) 











BROUGHAM, the word, originates from 
the same Lord Brougham who paid this 
splendid compliment to teachers. THE 
Winston Dictionary includes many 
names which have become common words 
in the English language. Some are volt, 
sandwich, macadam, boycott, silhouette, nic- 
otine, bloomers, epicure, bowdlerize, burke. 
a 


ALGEBRA will cease to be a bugaboo for 
Johnnie and his harassed parents when 
Daniel W. Snader’s ALGEBRA—ITs MEanN- 
ING AND Mastery appears in January 
1949. a 

FUT-BOL! What a beautiful phonetic spell- 
ing the French use for the great American 
sport which attracts millions of fans every 
autumn Saturday afternoon. - 


ti 


GEOGRAPHY com- 
mittee MusT isthenew 
informative 48-page 
study of the subject 
and of Our NEIGu- / 
Bors SERIES, Grades ; 
3-6. Write Winston \ 
FLASHES for your Up 
free copy. 
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How Rowan County Observed 


American Education Week in 1947 


any Cups in Morehead, including 
the Kiwanis Club, the Rowan 
County Woman’s Club, the Morehead 
Woman’s Club, the Board of Trade, the 
American Legion, the Legion Auxiliary, 
together with the Morehead College, the 
County Agent and the Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, combined their efforts to 
bring the schools in Rowan County before 
the public during Education Week. 
Every school in the county was visited by 
members from these Clubs or by parents 
and friends of the school. It was esti- 
mated that about one thousand persons 
visited the schools during this week. 
Special programs were prepared in 
most of the schools of the county. In 
some instances, however, the regular pro- 
gram of school activities was carried out 
and parents were invited to visit the 
schools and observe the work. As a re- 
sult, the programs were varied and did 


not follow a stereotyped pattern through-- 


out the county. 


Several schools prepared Armistice 
Day Programs, sang patriotic songs, gave 
poems, readings and historical sketches 
of both World Wars. Two of the one- 
room rural schools gave programs featur- 
ing choral readings, toy band numbers 
and other musical activities. Another 
rural school reverted to the entertainment 
of by-gone days and had a lively Spelling 
Bee and Arithmetic Match. A two-room 
school presented a very interesting pro- 
gram, comparing ancient and modern 
methods in education. 


One of the Consolidated Schools had 
open house on Friday, as a special day 
for parents. Sixty-five parents visited 
the school on this day, registered in the 
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Mr. Crosthwait has served as Superintendent 
of the Rowan County Schools, Morehead, Ken- 
tucky, since July 1, 1946. He is a native of 
Rowan County, Kentucky, and received his 
Bachelor’s degree from Morehead State Teach- 
ers College and his Masters from California 
Institute of Technology. He has had six years 
of experience as teacher and four years as a 
principal in the Rowan County Schools. 











hall, visited the lunch room and gym- 
nasium and observed teaching in all the 
rooms. At the close of the day, a mov- 
ing picture was given for entertainment, 
showing pictures taken of their own 
school and of the other consolidated 
schools in the county.: This was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the parents. 

Another Consolidated School observed 
the week by displaying in downtown 
windows some of their achievements in 
school work in the various departments. 
These activities were from the elemen- 
tary grades. The high school students 
made posters and displayed them about 
town. 


As a result of the observance of 
American Education Week, the schools 
are receiving more attention from the 
citizens of the county than ever before. 
The Rowan County Woman’s Club became 
interested in sponsoring a school. The 
Kiwanis Club is seriously considering 
sponsorship of some schools next year. 
A member of the Morehead Wowan’s 
Club offered a prize at one of the schools 
for the student who made the most prog- 
ress before Christmas. A Committee 
from the Kiwanis Club with Senator 
Lyons as Chairman sponsored a Christ- 
mas Treat for a two-room school. 


All in all, it is believed that American 
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Education Week Activities in the Rowan 
County Schools were eminently worth- 
while. The problems of rural education 
were brought before the public in real 
life situations. The schools, the teachers 
and the administration are receiving bet- 
‘er cooperation and support from the lay 
yublic because of this active observance 
of American Education Week in Rowan 
County. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
Will be observed this year 
November 7 to 13 
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PROTECT YOUR PAY RAISE! 


Against All Three — For Less Than a 
Nickel a Day 


Why take a chance of having your hard-won pay raise 
eaten up by Doctor Bills, Hospital Bills and living ex- 
penses. 

At a cost of less than a nickel a day you will enjoy 
year round T.C.U. Protection, whether you are at home 
or away—teaching or on vacation. Send the Coupon— 
Get all the Facts. No agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 7#21,¢-2: bids. 

Preuss FREE INFORMATION COUPON ————— { 
To the T.C.U., 282 T.C.U. Building 

| Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

| I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 

| tection. Send me full details without obligation. 





| Address 





| 
| 
I 
| Name | 
| 
l 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 











Fe. 
a PASTE 4 
A CARRY-HOME CASE 


Children will take extra pains and greater 
pride in their schoolwork if they have an at- 
tractive bag to carry it home in. To.make, use 
heavy white paper 12” x 18”. Fold in half 
crosswise. Bind sides with paper or transparent 
tape. Make rainbow stripes with CRAYOLA 
Colored Wax Crayons. For 
handles, make a 6” circle, 
fold in half and cut out as 
indicated. Paste inside, al- 
lowing a 1” lap. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 








Ask us about FLEXOCA, ) 


the new art medium 
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Teachers May Be Asked To Take 


1950 Federal Census 


ewe U. S. Census Bureau has pro- 
posed that 600,000 public school 
teachers take the 1950 census of popula- 
tion and agriculture. This is an idea of 
the Secretary of Commerce, Charles Saw- 
yer. He explained: 


“The accuracy and completeness of 
coverage can be improved if the census 
information can be collected by a profes- 
sional group. The period available for 
selecting and training the enumerators, 
and for taking the census, is so short that 
the staff inevitably includes considerable 
numbers of people who have trouble in 
using maps and in understanding and 
following written instructions. 


“The Census Bureau believes that these 
problems could be overcome and much 
better results obtained if the nation’s 
school teachers would participate in the 
taking of the census. 


“As a group, the teachers are well 
qualified to do the job. They have the 
professional training and competence 
which is called for. They are widely 
distributed over the nation, and their in- 


terest in public service is universally. 


recognized. 


“If some 600,000 teachers would be 
willing to participate, the work would re- 
quire about a week of full-time service, 
plus some additional time for instruction, 
follow-up and verification. The teachers 
would, of course, be paid at the usual 
rates paid to enumerators for this work. 


“If the plan should be adopted it 
would be necessary for State and local 
school authorities to permit the adjust- 
ment of school calendars for 1949-50 so 
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as to allow a week of free time betwee: 
April 1 and April 15, 1950.” 





President H. L. Donovan has an 
nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committee to make a comprehensive 
study of the K. E. A. Constitution: Mr. 
Walter Jetton, Paducah, Chairman; Mrs. 
C. T. Ward, Lawrenceburg; Mr. Glenn 
Swing, Covington; Mrs. Marguerite Fow- 
ler, Louisville; Mr. Charles Spain, Uni- 
versity of Kenutcky; and Miss Nanalyne 
Brown, Lexington. This committee was 
appointed in accordance with the resolu- 
tion adopted by the K. E. A. Delegate 
Assembly on April 16, 1948. It will re- 
port its findings to the first session of the 
K. E. A. Delegate Assembly in 1949. 





A sixteen-page book entitled “It’s Fun 
to Stay Alive” is being distributed this 
fall by members of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association. Described as 
“comic book to save lives,” this booklet 
provides a unique approach to the traffic 
safety problem. Some of America’s out- 
standing newspaper comic strip artists 
contributed special drawings to the book 
and it should be very effective in the 
development of safety precautions on the 
part of boys and girls, 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


Baseball, the great national pas- 
time, reaches its season’s climax 
this month with the World Series. 
The photograph used on the cover 
is from the National Safety Council. 
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BAKE THE BISCUITS 
THAT MAKE THE MEAL 


BALLARD 
BISCUITS 


Distributed Exclusively by Keaft 











Help your pupils build 


good arithmetic habits 
good language habits 


with these two workbook series — they may be 


used independently or with any textbook ... 


Workbooks for English 
Stoddard — Bailey — Lewis 


All through the series the pupil learns 
step by step, meets and masters one 
difficulty at a time. Each workbook 
has a complete system of tests, in- 
cluding diagnostic tests, and a self- 
scoring table and charts. 


Adventures in Arithmetic 
Clifford B. Upton 


Many different kinds of exercises, 
puzzles, games, and stories create op- 
portunities for good usage. Ques- 
tions at the bottom of each page en- 
courage pupils to check their own 
work. Separate tests and key for 
each grade. 


300 Pike Street American Book Company Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Rhythms and the Tom Tom 


The Fourth “‘R”’ in Education 


C HILDREN MUST LEARN to be rhythmic 
before musical symbols can possi- 
bly mean very much to them. The TOM 
TOM offers a large contribution in train- 
ing children to be rhythmic. 

Boys and girls need the strong, up, 
down, one, two of stirring rhythm. They 
like to feel that their bodies express their 
inner selves. Childrens’ very lives move 
in rhythmic measure. They walk, run, 
hop, skip and jump throughout the day. 
They see and hear rhythm. Their every 
action is marked by rhythm. Anything 
so natural should and can be utilized in 
education. We have been too concerned 


with teaching the symbols of rhythm, and 
have not seen that our pupils become 
rhythmic, before they begin to study 
notes. We should begin this work when 


the children are flexible and plastic so 
that they have a foundation for various 
kinds of complex rhythmic activities in 
which they will engage in their later mus- 
ical experiences. 

Through rhythmic play, children learn 
to control their muscles, nerves, their will 
and emotions. They learn to coordinate 
impulses of mind and body. 

I found it easy to start rhythm work 
with the TOM TOM. Since rhythms must 
be felt before they can be expressed, we 
clapped our hands and tapped our toes 
to the various TOM TOM beats. Next we 
started our body movements, with the 
natural rhythm of walking. The chil- 
dren listened to a few beats of the TOM 
TOM to get the tempo and then began 
walking in step. As the TOM TOM beats 
increased in speed, the children walked 
faster. The changing of the tempo often 
and quickly developed their power of 
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Mrs. HENRIETTA WHARTON 
2nd Grade Teacher 
Abraham Lincoln School 
Mrs. OpEN LASHBROOK 
Principal, Owensboro Public Schools 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


concentration and the children delighied 
in the surprise. They learned to run, 
skip and hop in fast or slow tempo and 
soon they could tell what to do by just 
listening to the talk of the TOM TOM. 


We did not stress uniformity, for that 
would’ have defeated the purpose of re- 
leasing inner feelings. The children 
learned to relax their bodies and enjoy 
just moving in space. They used their 
imagination and suggesetd many activi- 
ties that we could use with our TOM 


TOM MUSIC. 


The following are a few of their more 
enjoyable favorites: 
1. ELEPHANT. 

Bending forward, with outstretched 
clasped hands, they swayed from side to 
side and stepped in rhythm to the beat. 
2. AIRPLANE. 

The children stooped, spread their 
arms as wings and took off slowly to the 
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slow steady beat of the TOM TOM rhythm. 
As the beats increased in speed, the chil- 
dren ran on tip toes, simulating the planes 
rising into the air and as the beat slowed, 
the planes came in a gracefully landing 


on the field. 
3. TEETER TOTTER. 


Two children facing each other joined 
hands. They stood and stooped alter- 
nately in rhythm to the beat of the TOM 
TOM. 


4. BOUNCING BALL. 
The children placed their hands on 





their hips and jumped up and down, 
clearing the floor with both feet. A soft 
beat indicated a small jump, while a 
hard beat, a high jump. 

3. SPINNING TOP. 

The action of a spinning top was simu- 
lated by the children in turning or spin- 
ning on one foot, stopping each turn or 
spin after one complete turn. 


6. WHEELBARROW. 
The children leaned forward as if they 
were pushing a loaded wheelbarrow up a 


hill. 
7. SLED. 

Hands were clasped behind their 
backs, as they leaned forward and pulled 
a sled up the hill for another ride down. 

Briefly here are a few other activities, 
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which work with the TOM TOM. 

1. RHYTHMS OF NATURE: sowing 
of seeds, pitching hay, whirling winds, 
floating clouds, butterflies, flying birds, 
bending trees, whirling snowflakes and 
rustling leaves. 

2. RHYTHMS OF HOME LIFE: iron- 
ing, sweeping, scrubbing. 

3. RHYTHMS OF MACHINERY: 
automobiles, clocks and engines. 

4. RHYTHMS OF MOVING ANI- 
MALS AND FOWLS: rabbits, horses, 
bears, birds and dogs. 

5. RHYTHMS OF PLAYGROUND 
ACTIVITIES: pushing swings, shooting 
marbles, flying kites, jumping ropes and 
Indian Brave Dances. 

6. RHYTHMS OF CARPENTER- 
ING: sawing wood, hammering nails, 
pulling loads, carrying objects and ete. 

7. STORY PLAYS: using subjects like 
washing a car or cleaning the house. 

These rhythm plays develop supple- 
ness, balance, control, timing, spacing, 
sense of order and design. They also 
develop leadership and group coopera- 
tion. You do not need a gym in which 
to play. I found that my small crowded 
barracks room gave me sufficient space 
for free expression. Try the language 
of the TOM TOM ...IT’S FUN... 
YOU'LL LIKE IT. ... 





The 1949 K. E. A. Convention will be 
held in Louisville on April 20, 21 and 22. 
Convention headquarters and exhibit dis- 
plays will be at the Louisville Service 
Club (old Columbia Auditorium) 824 
South Fourth Street. 

* * * x 

Mrs. W. F. McGary, Barlow, Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed by the K. E. A. 
Board of Directors as a member of the 
Commission on Professional Ethics. Her 
term expires June 30, 1952. 
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The A.C.E. Is Concerned with the 
Welfare of Children 


W HEN YOU HEAR elementary teachers 


who are interested in the welfare of 
children refer to the A. C. E., they are 
talking about the Association for Child- 
hood Education, an international profes- 
sional organization. This organization 
began as the International Kindergarten 
Union, but it now includes teachers and 
laymen interested in the children of the 
elementary school. 

The A. C. E. places its total emphasis 
upon improving conditions for children. 
Its activities are many and varied. Child 
growth and behavior, human relation- 
ships, democratic living, health, develop- 
ment of creativity, the use of research 
findings to improve the school program 
— these and similar topics receive the 
continuous attention and study of A. C. E. 
members. 


There are two significant contributions 
the organization makes to teachers, par- 
ents, and children. Through its publica- 
tions it furnishes information, thoroughly 
reliable, to laymen and educators. Its 
magazine, Childhood Education, ranks 
high among professional journals. Bulle- 
tins and bibliographies are published 
throughout the year. These are very pop- 
ular with teachers, church-school work- 
ers, parents, and others interested in chil- 
dren. All of these bulletins, published 
on a non-profit basis, are written by teach- 
ers for teachers. 


The second contribution of the Asso- 
ciation is through its branches in states, 
cities, and counties all over America. 
Many foreign countries also have 
branches. Groups of elementary teach- 
ers, interested in children and wanting to 
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President, Ky. Branch, A.C. E. 
Murray State College 
Murray, Ky. 


grow professionally, have formed branch 
organizations. These affiliate with the in- 
ternational organization, set their meet- 
ing dates, and plan the type of program 
which meets the needs of the group. The 
dues are very slight. A fee of twenty- 
five cents per member goes to interna- 
tional headquarters, and one of ten cents 
goes to the state branch. If a member 
subscribes to the magazine, she gets the 
twenty-five cents deducted from the sub- 
scription price. This is one indication 
that the organization is truly non-profit. 
Through these branches, teachers plan 
and work to improve the welfare of chil- 
dren. They study children, better ways 
of teaching, use of the community to en- 
rich the curriculum, better housing con- 
ditions, books, poetry, legislation con- 
cerning children, and creative activities. 
Many groups hold workshop meetings at 
which they learn new art techniques or 
engage in hobbies which will result in 
teacher growth. Branches attempt to 
bring into the community the programs, 
concerts, plays, and exhibits which will 
raise the cultural level of all the people. 

Kentucky has a state branch of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education and 
fifteen county or city branches. Teach- 
ers may belong to the state branch by be- 
longing to a smaller branch or by paying 
state dues of one dollar per year. Indi- 
viduals desiring to join the state branch 
may send dues to Mrs. Inez Goheen, Ma- 
sonic Home, Louisville, Kentucky, before 
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December 1. The state convention this 
year will be in Louisville on October 16. 
Outstanding educators will be on the pro- 
gram. 

Teachers and administrators who are 
interested in organizing branches may 
contact the author of this article for 
further information. 
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Street, Georgetown, Ky. 
Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
THe Frontier Press DistrisutiInc ComMPANY—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Ky. 
D. C. HeatH anp Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Ky. 
Houcuton MirrLtin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 
Jounson PusLisHinc Company—Miss W. Virginia 
Smith, Route 2, Jane Lew, W. Va. 
LainLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 
J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 


Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Lyons AND CARNAHAN 
Winchester, Ky. 


Company—Elmer Barker, 


MacMILtian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 
McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 
East Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
6144. 


October, 


McGraw-Hitt Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


Rano McNatty & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom anp Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. L. Smith, Route 
1, Box 433B, Louisville, Ky. 


Scott, ForesMAN AND Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Ky. 


Sirver Burpett Company—dAustin S. 
Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Ky. 


Durham, 9 


Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn. 


Wesster Pusiisninc Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


THe Joun C. Winston Company—Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Woritp Book Encyc.Loparpia—S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 





Tue LincoLn LIBRARY 


New Post War Edition 


More than 500 new plates 
No increase in price 


Records events close to the passing hour. 
A national standard for quick reference in 
grade and high schools. 


Order today in multiples of 6. 
One Two 
Volume Volume 


$25.00 
23.00 


Green Fabrikoid 
Red Buckram 


Frederick W. Ernst 
Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 
or 


The Frontier Press Distributing Co. 
328 Walnut Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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The Teacher Is The Key 


A GREAT MANY TEACHERS, supervisors, 
superintendents, and not a few par- 
ents, are particularly concerned about 
character education for children because 
it is generally believed that the better 
the child’s character the more peace of 
mind for adults. 

However, this is not the level of think- 
ing of an increasing number of educators 
and ‘parents. There is a nation wide 
growing conviction that there is a need 
and a place for emphasis upon character 
education. The “stirring of the waters” 
has been brought about by school people 
themselves. They are sensitive to our 
times. They see that sound thinking, and 
action based upon sound moral princi- 
ples are essential factors in modern citi- 
zenship, and determine the quality of our 
democratic way of life. 

The first American schools were church 
related institutions. It was never the in- 
tention of the public supported schools 
that the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values should be eliminated. However, 
the influence of secularism has discour- 
aged the efforts of many teachers al- 
though they have realized the need of the 
students. The problem, frankly faced, 
is how public education can integrate the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values 
and at the same time safeguard the sepa- 
ration of Church and State. In America 
there are 256 organized religious de; 
nominations and sects, and the public 
schools must be maintained so that the 
children of religious minorities are free 
from indoctrination by religious majori- 
ties. 
Aware of the problems to be faced, but 
wanting to do something to meet the need, 
Mr. John Fred Williams, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, appointed 
a Committee on Moral and Spiritual Edu- 
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J. M. Typincs 


Executive Director of the Lincoln Foundation 
and Chairman, Committee on Moral and 
Spiritual Education. - 


cation to whom he addressed the follow- 
ing questions: “(1) Can a program of 
moral and spiritual education be devel- 
oped in such a way as to preserve ie- 
ligious values and at the same time avoid 
sectarianism; (2) Can guides for sucli a 
program be prepared without following 
the pattern or the influence of any one 
group or organization; and (3) Should 
such a program be organized and pre- 
sented as a separate course or integrated 
in other courses?” 

The Committee appointed includes 
Judge James W. Stites, a former chief 


justice of the Kentucky Court of Appeals 


who is also the legal counsel for the Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Chas. T. Shelton, then Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Mr. Stuart C. Campbell, 
Chairman of the Louisville Board of Edu- 
cation; Mr. W. H. Perry, Jr., Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Kentucky Negro Educa- 
tion Assn.; Mr. John W. Brooker, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Assn.; Mr. James T. Alton, Princi- 
pal of Vine Grove School; Miss Louise 
Combs, Acting Director of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification for the State De- 
partment of Education; and Mr. Mansir 
Tydings, Executive Director of The Lin- 
coln Foundation who is Chairman. 


When Mr. Boswell B. Hodgkin became 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in January 1948, the Committee on 
Moral and Spiritual Education offered to 
continue its work under the new adminis- 
tration. Mr. Hodgkin readily accepted 
the Committee’s offer and has included 
its objectives as one of the several impor- 
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flere’s what one guest 


wrote us: 


*To a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road, as I 
am. returning to the Brown is a 
very real pleasure. The consis- 
tenily splendid service from your 
sta} never fails to give me the 
jee‘ing that I am coming back to 


an extra-efficient home.°” 
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FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 
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Kou, Peterson and Company 
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tant accomplishments he hopes to realize 
during his term of office. 

A questionnaire relative to programs 
of moral instruction was released to 246 
school superintendents throughout the 
State. Fifty replies were received, and 
of those replying, 42 felt that there is 
need for greater emphasis on moral and 
spiritual education in the public schools. 
The released-time program was in opera- 
tion in 14 of the school systems replying, 
28 had some sort of integrated program, 
and 8 admitted that they: were doing lit- 
tle, or nothing about it. One enterprising 
superintendent submitted copies of the 
questionnaire to every teacher in his sys- 
tem and forwarded the replies to the 
Committee. The experience of sending 
out the questionnaire resulted in a deep- 
ening of the Committee’s convictions that 
its services were needed. 

As the Committee contemplated further 
steps in its work two important decisions 
were reached: (1) that the Committee’s 
work should not result in the form of a 
program to be used by school administra- 
tors as required material for class room 
teachers. It should be a program devel- 
oped through democratic processes out of 
the experiences and the participation of 
classroom teachers, administrators of 
public schools, and the teacher-educa- 
tional institutions of the State; and (2) 
that for this purpose an Advisory Com- 
mittee of experts in educational philoso- 
phy and techniques should be formed to 
guide the development of teacher work- 
shops in the area of moral and spiritual 
education, and the establishment of semi- 
nars on the subject in Colleges which pre- 
pare future teachers. 

Dr. H. L. Donovan, President of the 
University of Kentucky, who has given 
the Committee fullest cooperation, upon 
request, suggested the appointment of Dr. 
William Clayton Bower as chairman of 
the Advisory Committee. Dr. Bower is 
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professor emeritus of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, was tor- 
merly Dean of Transylvania College. is 
author of many books on the subject of 
Religion and Education. He is now teach. 
ing at the University in the field of the 
relation of religion in culture. Dr. How. 
ard W. Beers, well known Professor of 
Rural Sociology, has agreed to serve and 
Dean W. S. Taylor, College of Education 
has consented to act as a consultant. Dr. 
John W. Taylor, President of the Univer. 
sity of Louisville, is represented by Dr. 
Paul Bowman, Professor of Psychology. 
Mr. Robert J. Allen, acting Curriculum 
Director for the Louisville Board of Edu- 
cation, has been a valuable advisor to the 
Committee since it first began its work. 
These eminently qualified educators of 
diversified training and experience com- 
prise the Advisory Committee, and Miss 
Louise Combs, State Director of Teacher 
Education and Certification, is a liaison 
member of both committees. 

During their meeting the Advisors 
agreed that “in working out a program 
for the discovery and development of 
moral and spiritual values in education, 
the Committee should proceed on the 
basis of experimentation so that the pro- 
gram will be grounded in experience and 
verified and revised from time to time in 
the light of that experience. It was also 
agreed that if the experimental procedure 
is to be productive that it needs to be 
based upon a carefully considered _phi- 
losophy, and that the working out of such 
a body of ideas should be the first step.” 


The Committee has selected the School 
Journals of both the KEA and the KNEA 
as the media through which educators 
throughout the State will be kept in- 
formed as to the progress of the work of 
the Committee.. The purpose of this 
article is to begin the democratic process 
of developing the Committee’s program 
by enlisting the cooperation and the con- 
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structive criticism of all educators in 
Kentucky. 

Every teacher, supervisor, superin- 
tendent, Dean, President, and student of 
education is invited to participate NOW 
by thoughtfully studying the following 
list of questions and sending their best 
answers to the Committee: 


How can an effective program for 
the discovery of moral and spirit- 
ual values in education best be 
democratically arrived at? 


How shall the teacher guide stu- 
dents in the discovery of moral and 
spiritual values in the process of 
learning? 

4. What procedures shall the teacher 
use to bring students into an aware- 
ness of the moral and spiritual 
values in personal and community 
relations so that the student’s ac- 
tions will be based on right choices 
and commitments? 


4. In keeping with democratic pro- 
cedures, by what methods shall the 
teacher seek to develop in the stu- 
dent competence in dealing intelli- 
gently with the issues of modern 
life? 

What should be the relationship of 
the teacher to the pupils in assist- 
ing them in developing a working 
philosophy of life as a guide to 
future action? 

6. Should a program of moral and 
spiritual instruction become a part 
of every phase of the school’s cur- 
riculum, or should such a program 
be a separate subject or depart- 
ment? 

The importance of the work of the 
Committee is staggering. Kentucky is, 
as far as can be determined, the first 
State to have an officially appointed Com- 
mittee which is approaching the problem 
of character education in the public 
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PROBLEM .. . Conducting a school cam- 
paign successfully. What makes some 
school campaigns successful? 
do some elaborate campaigns fail ?- 


SOLUTION ... CAMPAIGNS, a 40-page 
illustrated book of the best methods 
of promotion, advertising and selling 
school financing including a day to day 
log of one highly successful cam- 


paign. 


RESULTS .. . Citizens wholehearted 
support of the school program. 


$1.00 per copy — Order from: 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
311 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


a success story —~ 
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school on the basis of “discovery and de- 
velopment.” In light of the recent Su- 
preme Court decision, which discourages 
programs of sectarian religious education 
in public schools, Kentucky educators 
have the opportunity to develop a legally 
and socially acceptable program of moral 
and spiritual education which could be a 
pattern for the nation’s schools. There 
could be no greater challenge. 

In keeping with the faith of the Found- 
ing Fathers that “Religion and morality 
are the essential pillars of civil society”, 
it is a common conviction that through 
a vital relationship with God human na- 
ture can be changed. Through changed 
men come changed communities, and the 





new world order which is the dream of 
men of every race. These ideals cre 
shared by the basic groups of our socicty 
— the homes, the churches, the syna- 
gogues, and the various social agencies, 
The Committee is convinced that in its 
efforts to work out a program for the cis- 
covery and development of moral and 
spiritual values through the schools, it 
will have the whole hearted cooperation 
of all these societies. 


In a democracy it is the inescapable 
responsibility of the schools to undergird 
a dynamic spiritual conception of World 
citizenship. The effectiveness of the 
schools work depends upon the commit- 
ment and the caring of the teachers. 





The -Department of Classroom Teachers Holds 
A Professional Relations Conference 


_—<- FOUR HUNDRED FIFTY people 
from all parts of the state converged 
on the Student Union Building, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, on August 
third, to attend and to participate in the 
Professional Relations Conference of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
KEA. The meeting was open to the pub- 
lic. Those invited to attend included 
the directors of KEA, the presidents and 
secretaries of the eleven district educa- 
tion associations; the 246 superintendents 
in the state; faculty and students of the 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky; the state superintendent of public 
instruction and his staff; the state plan- 
ning board; officers of the several depart- 
ments and sections of KEA; and those 
teacher leaders whom it was possible to 
reach during vacation time. 

A feature of the program was an inter- 
view with the candidates for United States 
Senator and for representative from the 
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Miss NANALYNE BROWN 
President, K. E. A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


Sixth Congressional District on the sub- 
ject of Federal Aid to Education. Taking 
part in the discussion, which was broad- 
cast over WLAP, were Miss Nanalyne 
Brown, moderator; Mr. Virgil Chapman, 
Mr. John Young Brown, and Mr. Milton 
Whitworth, candidates for senator; and 
Mr. Tom Underwood, Mr. Earl Ashcraft, 
and Judge John N. Menefee, candidates 
for congress from the sixth district. All 
the candidates declared their approval of 
the pending proposals for federal aid to 
education, and each pledged, if elected, 
to support vigorously such measures in 
the 81st Congress. Due to the special 
session of Congress convening at the time, 
Senator John Sherman Cooper, nominee 
for senator, was unable to be present. 
He was represented on the broadcast by a 
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Louisville 2, Ay. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


Ours is an old firm, but not old enough to relax. We cannot command your 
patronage but we are constantly striving to deserve it. 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR LIVING 


Sorenson and Malm. Applies psychology to high school students’ needs and problems. 
Vividly interesting. Concrete and understandable. 


- 


YOUR HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 


Detjen and Detjen. Orientation to school, courses, teachers, and classmates; and social 
guidance; for 9th and 10th grade students. Teacher’s Manual 


YOUR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational guidance for 11th and 12th grade stu- 
dents, for the years after high school. Teacher’s Manual. 





R. E. BARBER, Kentucky Representative 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., ING, 380 West 42nd Serves 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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long telegram in which he called atten- 
tion to the fact that he was one of the 
senators who introduced the Federal Aid 
to Education bill $472, that he spoke for 
the bill and voted for it, and that at that 
time he was in Washington still working 
for its passage. 


After the broadcast the conference was 
formerly opened by the chairman, who 
read a few verses from the twelfth chap- 
ter of I Corinthians. We recall] that Paul 
was a great teacher, a great scholar, and 
that he went about endeavoring to organ- 
ize strong local associations. With a 
deep understanding of human relations, 
he admonished the church at Corinth that: 


“The body is not one member but 
many. If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing? If the whole 
were hearing, where were the smelling? 
And if they were all one member where 
were the body? But now are they many 
members yet but one body. And the eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no need 
of thee; nor again the head to the feet, I 
have no need of thee. And whether one 
member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member be honored, all 
the members rejoice with it.” 


The principal address of the confer- 
ence was given by Dr. Kar] H. Berns, as- 
sistant secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C., on 
the subject “Education at the Cross 
Roads.” “People of the world are look- 
ing to Washington for a sense of direc- 
tion,” Dr. Berns said. ‘The National 
Education Association sits at the cross 
roads of education.” In our own coun- 
try, he stated that the NEA has helped to 
dramatize the crisis in education, through 
the radio, movies, and magazines. 

Dr. H. L. Donovan, president of KEA, 
outlined objectives for this year which 
have been set up by the KEA leadership. 
Speaking at the luncheon meeting, he 
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said that one of the principal aims of tie 
KEA would be to bring about a better 
understanding on the part of the pubic 
that quality of education depends on 
quality of instruction, and “that no teach- 
er can render excellent service who is not 
fairly compensated for his work.” 


The afternoon session featured an «d- 
dress by Miss Corma Mowrey, classroom 
teacher of Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
immediate past president of the West 
Virginia Education Association and mein- 
ber of the Executive Committee of NEA. 
“Education must expand in four direc- 
tions,” Miss Mowrey said. “It must ex- 
pand to include the kindergarten aud 
nursery; to include post-school and adult 
education; outward to include all man- 
kind; and within to insure a better serv- 
ice to schools.” The teachers were then 
divided into groups of about fifteen or 
twenty to facilitate easy discussion and 
exchange of ideas. Miss Mowrey led a 
workshop on “A United Profession Work- 
ing for the Education of Youth, the Wel- 
fare of Teachers, and the Peace of the 
World.” Questions discussed included 
the relationship of the NEA to the state 
education association, the responsibility 
of the KEA district groups, the functions 
of local associations, and similar prob- 
lems. 


At the close of the afternoon session, 
the conferees were invited to Maxwell 
Place, where Dr. and Mrs. Donovan and 
the Lexington-Fayette Classroom Teach- 
ers were joint hosts for a beautifully ap- 
pointed tea. 


The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers is deeply grateful to the many people 
who helped make the conference a suc- 
cess. The Department was honored to 
have such distinguished guests on_ its 
program. Very special thanks are due 
Dr. Donovan who placed the entire facili- 
ties of the university at our disposal. 
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Dean Taylor and the entire faculty of the such a tremendous factor in the day’s 


Co!lege of Education were enthusiastic activities. 


in their cooperation. The Department “Meeting together is an achievement, 
appreciates particularly the help of the keeping together is progress, 
local association whose loyal support was Working together is success”. 





K. E.A. ANNUAL AUDIT 


Louisville, Kentucky 


July 19, 1948 
To The Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: 

We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1948, a report of which is hereby submitted. 

FINANCES DURING THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1948 

The incomes of the Association during the year under review aggregated $51,- 
448.96. The aggregate of its expenses was $52,269.54. See the Statement of Income 
and Expense on page 4 for the details of income and expenses. The financial position 
has changed somewhat during the year under review due to the fact that expenses 
exceeded incomes by $820.58, and also due to the change in accounting procedure, 
namely, the removal of the office furniture and fixtures account from the books of the 
Association as of June 30, 1948, which is in accordance with generally accepted 
accounting practice in organizations of this type. In the future, all purchases of office 
furniture or fixtures will be charged to office supplies and expense. 

The incomes of the Association have been spent chiefly on activities. It has a net 
worth — excess of assets owned over debts — of $12,785.42, as shown by the Balance 
Sheet submitted as a part of this report. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS 

The Association maintains an orthodox double-entry set of books, which we found 
to be well-kept. 

The internal controls in effect, in our opinion, are adequate. 


BRIEF RESUME OF THE HISTORY OF THE ORGANIZATION 


What is believed to have been the first meeting in this state for the purpose of dis- 
cussing educational matters exclusively was held at Frankfort, on November 12, 1851. 
It was called by Mr. Robert Jefferson Breckinridge, who was then Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Kentucky. It is interesting to note that not only all public school 
teachers and all friends of education but also the members of the press were invited to 
attend. The announced subjects for discussion included studies, textbooks, increasing 
the length of school terms, school architecture, the use of the Scriptures as a class book, 
establishment of a normal school for training teachers, increasing and properly dis- 
tributing the school fund, and other matters. The formation of an education associa- 
tion at each county seat was proposed at this meeting, and organization on a state-wide 
basis was also foreshadowed. 

By 1857 that step had been made: the state association had been organized, adopted 
its first constitution, and held its first meeting. In the following year, authority for 
the association was given by legislative act. The association was incorporated on 
March 1, 1907. New articles of incorporation were filed in 1932. That year and the 
following two years marked one of the high points in the organization’s development: 
the county associations were organized into eleven districts, each with its own office and 
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officers. An intensive drive for new members was begun. The success of that effort 
may be seen by the fact that in 1933 there were fewer than 11,000 members, while 
today there are nearly 18,000 members, and that in 1933 there were only 32 counties 
in which all public school teachers were Association members, while there are now 
117 of the state’s 120 counties with 100% membership. At the present time, member- 
ships have just about reached the peak, which fact definitely reflects the healthy posi- 
tion of the Association. For the past few years, there has been very little change in the 
total number of members. 

Many other accomplishments have been made by the Association in recent years, 
among which are the following: the great increase in expenditures for public educa- 
tion, the teacher-tenure law, and the establishment of the teachers’ retirement system, 
all of which required state legislative action. 

The legislative work of the Association is done by a special committee appointed 
from time to time; this part of the activities constitutes the bulk of all committee 
functions. During the year under review, the activities of the Association have been 
centered chiefly (as in the previous year) on the potential source of income which could 
be tapped to provide funds for the main objectives of the Association’s present pro- 
gram: namely, a minimum appropriation of $34,500,000 for the common school fund 
for each year of the period 1948-1950, applicable to teachers’ salaries only; an appro- 
priation for the retirement system sufficient to keep it financially sound, as determined 
by analysis by actuaries; and an appropriation from surplus funds in the state treasury 
to meet the most urgent needs of the educational system. The Association was well 
represented by delegates at both the State General Assembly and the National Con- 
gressional sessions during the year. 

In March, 1948, Mr. King resigned his position as executive secretary, which he 
had held since 1933. Mr. John W. Brooker was appointed April 21, 1948, as acting 
executive secretary until June 30, 1948, at which time he became the executive 
secretary. 

OPINION 

In the course of our audit, we examined or tested accounting and financial records 
of on Association and made a review of the system of records and the internal check 
in effect. 

We submit herewith a Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1948, and a Statement of 
Income and Expense for the year ended June 30, 1948. 

It is our opinion, based on such examination, that revenues accruing to the Asso- 
ciation are properly accounted for on its books; that expenditures are for proper and 
reasonable purposes; and that the Balance Sheet and Statement of Income and Expense 
included in this report fairly present, respectively, the financial position of the Asso- 
ciation at June 30, 1948, and the results of its operation for the year ended on that date, 
in accordance with accepted principles of accounting consistently followed by the 
Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cardwell & Koernner, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


REPORT OF AUDIT 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 


For The Year Ended June 30, 1948 
INCOMES 
Income from membership fees $44,327.75 
Income from advertising in the Kentucky School Journal 5,440.81 
Donation from the Retail Merchants Association 
Interest and dividends on bonds and preferred stock owned 











Total incomes for the year 
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EXPENSES 
Publication expense of Kentucky School Journal 
Printing and mailing $13,319.50 
Postage 724.91 
Addressograph plates and frames 618.84 
Cuts for illustrations 586.66 
Miscellaneous expense 222.12 
Outside clerical work 941.40 























Total publication expense for the year $16,413.43 
Rental and lights 2,349.45 
Telephone and telegraph 583.07 
Awards 100.00 
Audit expense 200.00 
Depreciation of furniture and fixtures 167.03 
Dues — other organizations 25.00 
1948 annual convention 2,985.01 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer 4,999.92 
Salary of Public Relations Director 4,500.00 
Salary of Director of Field Services 1,266.68 
Office salaries 6,568.57 
Interest expense 50.60 
Office printing and stationery 818.15 
Office postage ... 365.66 
Office Supplies and Expense 387.37 
Miscellaneous general expense 197.05 
Expenses of classroom teachers 1,621.94 
Traveling expenses of N.E.A. delegates 750.00 
Traveling expense of directors 2,948.64 
Traveling expense of President 976.65 
Traveling expense of Secretary-Treasurer e 194.64 
Traveling expense of Public Relations Director 1,117.92 
Traveling expense of Director of Field Services 55.57 
Expenses of Planning Board 233.82 
Interpretation and promotion expense 2,184.67 
Cash discounts allowed 70.50 
Social Security tax 138.20 






















































































Total expenses for the year : $52,269.54 





EXCESS OF EXPENSES OVER INCOMES FOR THE YEAR_.. 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1948 $ 820.58 
June 30, 1948 ; 
At June 30, 1948, the Association owned assets as follows: 
Cash in bank : ....$ 1,670.89 
Office cash fund 20.00 
Accounts receivable .. 580.13 
Bonds and preferred stock owned — at cost : 12,971.92 

















TOTAL ASSETS OF THE ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1948 $15,242.94 
Deduct: 
At June 30, 1948, the Association had liabilities as follows: 

Accounts payable $ 2,202.83 

Social Security tax payable 98.99 

Income tax withheld 








TOTAL LIABILITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1948 2,457.52 


BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1948 $12,785.42 
Bonds and preferred stocks owned have a present market value of 
$13,975.38. 
The Kentucky Education Association is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Kentucky. 
Its legal life is fifty years from June 30, 1948. 
Its legal limit of indebtedness is $10,000.00. 
It is exempt from the Federal and State income tax laws. 
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ANALYSIS OF ITEMS ON BALANCE SHEET 


a NS a a es Lace es ee ad $ 1,670.89 
Represents cash on deposit with the Guthrie Street Office, Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Office Cash Fund.... pisces ba Spanos epn te mbteeene AU)! | 
This is a cash ied: es in ties Aicoclenien iin ‘in oul: ers spenliiaiee, 








I a te he, ln ot he ees A oe eA acd $589.13 


Represents accounts as follows: 
Unpaid accounts for advertising in the Kentucky School Journal and the 1948 








SSN ITE Baa yace a Ps Pek SP CO SEN OE et CE Sr $567.00 

Postage deposit with the United States Post Office... .....2..-cc 2.2. ceceee ceseeeeceecceeeteceeeeeeeee oes 13.13 

I ae a tr Fe ae Sy ie eee ee a $580. 13 
IS OEN, SS I AA LTA LE EEO eee $12,971.92 


The securities owned by the Association are kept in a safety deposit box at the Guthrie Street Office of 
the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. The following tabulation shows the 
cost of the securities as set forth on the books of the Association and the June 30, 1948, market value. 





FACE MARKET 
VALUE DESCRIPTION COST VALUE 
$1,000.00 Louisville Gas and Electric Company 5% preferred stock—par value $100.00 

Oy AEE ae RES eC lien Peace TINNED UTES | $ 950.00 $1,120.00 
$5,375.00 Louisville Gas and Electric Company 5% preferred stock—par value $25.00 
EL ae eed 5,368.75 6,235.00 





$5,000.00 Kentucky Utilities Company, 4%4 preferred stock—par aliens $100.00 per share 4,603.00 5,100.00 


$1,000.00 Missouri-Pacific Railroad Company 5% bonds, due 1977, interest coupons in 

hate Le IS Ra SRS ROE Seid oie a a Lae ne RAPA A iM aie Reason 1,002.50 875.00 
Ie PND hc 5 SOURIS PRRDEDING SSBC Ny oo onsen ce acenensncanecnnnynsospoppocbentnctacseces 300.00 286.50 

4 shares Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, — no-par value 

common stock. 82.00 
$ 300.00 Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, 5% Series A preferred 

stock, par value $100.00 per share. 136.88 
$ 200.00 Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, Series A, 442% con- 747.67 

vertible income bonds due January 1, 1999. 140.00 

a SEE ale AE ee eee eee Cmmneremmnrre ff IN. $13,975.38 











SESE SES gd ope? AU in ee DR aera Pete tte a eo Soe $2,202.83 

Represents unpaid invoices for publication of the May, 1948, Journal, and for miscellaneous expenses and 
unpaid expense reports rendered by various officials of the Association. The account with the publisher of 
the-Journal was verified by mail. 


IR I NN FR I Oc cclcliet ctsdeus acs csbictonnesv naam aaah resis $98.99 
Represents amount of social security tax due on salaries paid by the Association during the second 
quarter of the calendar year 1948. 


I 0 rc tk ee en $155.70 
Represents amounts deducted from employees’ salaries for the month of June, 1948. 
I, SEES SP eee ee ene TOR dia Me pe Bs AOE eet See Ne. $12,785.42 


This amount may be regarded in a broad sense, as the accumulated working capital of the Association. 
It is comprised of cash, accounts receivable and securities as shown on the Balance Sheet, totaling $15,242.94, 
less the liabilities shown which total $2,457.52, leaving a balance of $12,785.42. 


Changes in Net Worth during the year were as follows: 











Oe ay REN NE RADE) MUD, SEE URN LIS RNNANE co s5scecosecac sodn cnn ctuscceevtsnncnevesensscpsneceorscse osncecovee: $14,405.95 

Less: Adjustment removing Office Furniture and Fixiures from books..............0...0.2.......00000000---- 799.95 

RIES Fe SSE ane rn ROR eee Se ee So Ree A RE LOE UT a $13,606.00 
Less: Excess of expenses over income for the fiscal year 1947-48, as detailed on the accom- 

SMV ita COOMERA WOE Duncans RIN HRCI a aoe en tad ccssestnescenensceccnsjeoeensenencseede 820.58 

Net Worth at June 30, 1948, as shown on Balance Sheet —..............-....::-c:c0s0sceceoceececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $12,785.42 


END OF ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
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‘ Twenty Years Ago 





ducational News and Views 


Teachers of Casey County enrolled one 
hundred per cent in the K. E. A. at teach- 
ers’ conference held at Liberty on July 
16 and 17. 


A. P. Taylor of the Owensboro city 


$20.00 
(from files of Kentucky School Journal) 
OBE Doctor George Colvin, President of the 
Jniversity of Louisville, died in Louis- 
‘ille. July 22, 1928. 
An educational conference consisting 
__. fof representatives of the Kentucky Edu- 
712. a 
.: ation Association, the State Department 
ce 0 


of Education and the state institutions of 
higher learning called by President Wil- 
liam S. Taylor of the K. E. A. to meet on 
September 14th, 1928, at Camp Taylor 
on the Kentucky River near Frankfort. 

John J. Tigert resigned July 9, 1928, 
as Commissioner of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education to become president 
of the University of Florida. 

Dr. H. L. Donovan inaugurated as 
President of Eastern Kentucky State Nor- 
mal School and Teachers College Octo- 





36.88 Bher 25, 1928. 
40.00} Boyd County adopted a nine-month 
75.38 Fschool term for its rural schools. First 


02.83 
s and 
er of 


county in Kentucky east of the Blue 
Grass to go on a nine-month basis. 

County Boards of Education in Knox, 
Washington and Nelson Counties inaugu- 
rated an eight-month school term. 

Lexington completed a $400,000 high 
school. 

Daviess County completed a new $40,- 
000 school building at Thruston. 

McCracken County completed the 
fourth largest consolidated school in the 
county. 

Henry County completed two big con- 
solidations, one at Campbellsburg and the 
ua other at Sulphur. 

— Mason County completed consolida- 
52 Ttion of all schools in county except one 
one-room school. 


98.99 


cond 
55.70 


85.42 


tion. 
2.94, 


15.95 
19,95 


16.00 





AL October, 





schools appointed statistician in State De- 
partment of Education. 

R. E. Jaggers, after a year of study at 
Cornell University appointed Rural 
School Supervisor in Department of Edu- 
cation. 





Announcement of American 
Council on Education’s 1949 
Teacher Examination Program 


Arrangements may now be made for 
the establishment of ‘examining centers 
for the tenth annual administration of 
the American Council on Education’s Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations. 

The Teacher Examinations are admin- 
istered through the facilities of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, and examining 
centers are conducted in cooperation with 
school systems and teacher education in- 
stitutions. 

Many superintendents and boards of 
education require or advise applicants 
for teaching positions to present National 
Teacher Examination records. The ex- 
amination results are used as one of the 
factors in teacher selection. 

The Teacher Examinations also are 
administered in connection with teacher 
education programs in colleges and uni- 
versities, both at undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels. 

Used in combination with additional 
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information such as that provided by rec- 
ords of experience, academic marks, rat- 
ings of various aspects of personality, 
etc., the Teacher Examination results can 
contribute materially to the raising of 
standards of teaching. 

The American Council on Education 
welcomes the use of its Teacher Exami- 
nations by any school system or college, 
provided assurance is given that the ex- 
amination results will be used wisely in 
combination with other significant in- 





formation concerning the prospectiy 
teacher. 
Arrangements for the establishment o 


examining centers should be made by sr4; 


perintendents of schools and college oti 


cials before November 15, 1948. 


Correspondence regarding cooperation 
in the project may be addressed to 
Director, National Teacher Examinatio 
Project, Educational Testing Service, 1] 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, Ne 
York. 





How Adequate Is the Present Pre- 
Service Program For Secondary 
Teachers In Kentucky 


T° THE PRESENT pattern of pre-serv- 
ice training for secondary school 
teachers, a large portion of the profes- 
sional work during the final year of 
training is devoted to directed teaching. 
At the University of Kentucky the di- 
rected teaching experiences are supple- 
mented by a course dealing with prob- 
lems encountered in student teaching. 
This course is under the direction of a 
staff member who is also connected with 
the student teaching program; however, 
all faculty members of the College of 
Education are “on call” to help in the 
discussion and solution of problems 
which might fall within their particular 
field of interest or specialization. 


To provide experiences which will 
meet the real and basic needs of the stu- 
‘dents has been one of the major objec- 
tives in reorganizing the course, “Funda- 
mentals of Secondary Education.” The 
problems which the students encounter 
while engaged in student teaching activi- 
ties are of primary importance in deter- 
mining the content of the course; how- 
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Frank G. DickEy 


Dr. Frank G. Dickey is Assistant Professor of Sec 
ondary Education in the College of Education at the 
University of Kentucky. He holds his Baccalaureate 
Degree from Transylvania College, and his Master 
and Doctor of Education from the University of Ken 
tucky. Dr. Dickey has had- several years of experi 
ence in the Lexington and Fayette County Schools 
and has been at the University since 1946. 


ever, it has been felt that another highly 
important factor in determining the ex. 
periences to be provided is a knowledge 





of the opinions of superintendents and 
principals concerning the adequacy of 
beginning teachers in various teachin 
activities. For this reason, an opinion- 
naire dealing with the adequacy of pre: 
service training of new teachers was sen! 
to 150 superintendents and principals in 
Kentucky. Every effort was made to se: 
cure a representative sampling; there: 
fore, administrators from every region if 
the state were contacted. Schools of vari: 
ous sizes and types were included in the 
study in an attempt to obtain a true pic 
ture of the situation. 


Each person to whom an opinionnaire 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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@ State Association for 1948-49 have been received for the following Counties oa 
and Independent Districts at press time: 


*—Indicates N.E.A. Pledge 


First District Education Association 


Counties Independent Districts 

Carlisle Benton Murray 

Fulton Mayfield Princeton 

Marshall Murray State College 

Second District Education Association 

Counties Independent Districts 

Henderson Dawson Springs* Owensboro Providence* 
Hopkinsville* Pembroke Uniontown 
Madisonville 


Third District Education Association 


Counties Independent Districts 
Cumberland* Monroe Todd Bowling Green 
Metcalfe Simpson 
Fourth District Education Association 
Counties Independent Districts 
Green* Hart Taylor Bardstown* Elizabethtown LebanonJct. 
Hardin* Larue* Campbellsville Hodgenville West Point 
Greensburg 
Fifth District Education Association 
Counties Independent Districts 
Shelby Anchorage* Eminence 
Northern Kentucky Education Association 
Counties Independent Districts 
Grant Pendleton Bellevue Ft. Thomas* Southgate 
Kenton* Covington Owenton* 
Middle Cumberland Education Association - 
Counties Independent Districts 
Adair Clinton Monticello 
Upper Cumberland Education Association 
Counties Independent Districts 
Laurel Lynch Lone Jack High School* 
Upper Kentucky River Education Association 
* Counties Independent Districts 
Jackson Jenkins 
Central Kentucky Education Association 
Counties Independent Districts 
Anderson Lee Jackson Brodhead Harrodsburg Irvine* 
Boyle Harrison Cynthiana Danville* Lexington* 


College of Education, Univ. of Ky. 


Eastern Kentucky Education Association 


Counties Independent Districts 

Bath Elliott Johnson Maysville Raceland 

Boyd Fleming Prestonsburg South Portsmouth 
Mayo Voca. Sch. Vanceburg 
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DIRECTORY ... 


KENTUCKY 





EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


TERM EXPIRES 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, 











President June 30, 1949 
Miss Mary Lee TraveLstTeabD, Franklin, 

Le Lo nn ET penne eee eee June 30, 1949 
Miss Auprey Maupin, Albany, 

end Vice-Prendent ..................:..... June 30, 1949 
Apron Doran, Wingo June 30, 1951 
Cartos Oak.ey, Morganfield... ...June 30, 1949 
Louis ArNop, Morgantown...................--. June 30, 1951 


TERM EXPIRES 
James T. Aton, Vine Grove................--- June 30, 1950 
Mrs. MarcuErITE Fow er, 1207 Larue Ave., 








Louisville 9 June 30, 1950 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1951 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1949 





Mrs. Lottie McBrayer, Morehead.......... June 30, 1950 











M. C. Napter, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset June 30, 1949 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris June 30, 1950 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson................. June 30, 1949 





Executive Secretary—Joun W. BROOKER 
Director of Field Service—Miss Nona Burress 
Secretary Emeritus—W. P. Kinc 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District 


President—Frank McGary, Wickliffe 
Secretary—-M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Seconp District 


President—Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


Tuimp District 


President—Moss Walton, Russellville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, Bowling Green 


Fourts District 


President—E. E. Tarter, Beaver Dam 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firts District 


President—Richard VanHoose, Valley Station 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Centrat District 
President—Kenneth Gillaspie, Georgetown 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Eastern District 
President—Miss Catherine Hendricks, Belfry 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Mippte CumBerLanp District 
President—C. W. Hume, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


NortHern District 
President—James I. Tichenor, Erlanger 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Uprer CumBerLanp District 
President—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Uprren Kentucky River District 
President—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Gladstone Koffman, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lela Mason, London 
Secretary—Robert Sleamaker, Bowling Green 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—Thomas M. Link, Franklin 
Secretary—James T. Hayes, Franklin 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, 1580 Normal Drive, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—David W. Bishop, 222 S. Peterson Ave., Louisville 6 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Edith Monson, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Secretary—Nancy Myers, Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 


President—Mrs. Mayne W. Randolph, 206 E. Kentucky Ave., 
Franklin 


Secretary—Willard C. Taylor, 1464 South Third, Louisville 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—W. F. Russell, Paris 


Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Keith W. Seales, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—S. V. Noe, 120 W. Lee, Louisville 
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Fine Arts, Department of 
Art Section: 


President—Dora E. Fitz, Art Dept., U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Lee Griffin, 223 S. Hubbard Lane, Louieville 
Music Section: 


President—Weldon Hart, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 


Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 


Vocational Education, Department of 

President—Mrs. Fannie Porter, Frankfort 

Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, 546 S. First Street, Louisville 

Agricultural Education 

President—J. O. Vincent, Brownsville 

Secretary—B. C. Arnett, Sedalia 

Distributive Occupations Education Section 

President—Louis Yandell, 400 Lafayette Pkwy., Lexington 33 

Secretary—Mrs. Roy McGee, i13 Fontaine Ave., Paducah 

Guidance Section 

President—Charles M. Aull, 1405 W. Broadway, Louisville 

Secretary—Edward J. Quellette, 809 Evelyn St., Louisville 

Home Economics Education 

President—Miss Willie Moss, R.F.D. 4, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Mrs. Margie Smith England, Clark County High, 
Winchester 

Trades and Industries 

sh aiatiiaaaaaae Patton, Mayo State Vocational School, Paints- 
ville 

Secretary—Charles Youmans, Western Kentucky Vocational 
School, Bowling Green 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Higher Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
Prsident—Dr. W. E. Blackburn, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Maurice Christopher, Somerset 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—To be elected at meeting in November 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in November 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 


President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—J. C. Brash Campbellsville 
bellsville. 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—J. G. Black, Richmond 

Secretary—L. W. Cochran, Lexington 

Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky As- 
sociation of 

President—Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Box 652, Bowling Green 


College, Camp 





Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, Bassett Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Otho Edwards, Morganfield 
Secretary—Charles Terry, Frankfort 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 


President—David C. McMurtry, University School, U. of Ky., 
Lexington \, 


Secretary—Margaret Boaz, Route 3, Princeton 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


Folklore Society, Kentucky 


President—Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 


Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louisville 6 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—John A. Knoer, 2514 Talbott Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Ruadelle VanNorte, Leitchfield 


Health and Physical Education 
President—Miss Martha VanMeter, Louisville 
Secretary—Tom Godfrey, Louisville 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp 

TERM EXPIRES 
Boswell B. Hodgkin January 1, 1952 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown......June 30, 1951 
George Robinson, Grayson. June 30, 1950 
J. A. Caywood, Independ June 30, 1951 
W. G. Nash, Murray State College, Murray........--.:. June 30, 1949 
Henry Chambers, Paducah June 30, 1950 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Dr. Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington.................... June 30, 1950 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville. June 30, 1948 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, President 




















Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—D. F. Hackett, Murray State College, Murray 


Library Group Conference 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. J. W. Lester, Owingsville 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Dr. Charles Spain, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Eunice Cecil, Morehead 


Visual Education Association 
President—Robert R. Martin, Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
Secretary—Gordon C. Godbey, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Boarp oF Trustees or TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
TERM EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington June 30, 1950 


L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green............-.. June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville. June 30, 1951 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Supt. of Public Instruction, 

A. E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankfort... anuary 1, 1952 














Frankfort January 1, 1952 
Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort............. January 1, 1952 
William Stanford Millburn, Male High School 

Louisville June 30, 1949 





N. 0. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


CoMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


TERM EXPIRES 
Joe C. Howard, Chairman, Manual High School, 
Louisville pin ae ons ’ 
Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow... 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson 


: ear .. June 30, 1951 
REE AA ee June 30, 1952 
June 30, 1950 








October, 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1949 





H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, President, U. of Ky., Lexington 


(ex officio) June 30, 1949 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF OPINIONNAIRE REGARDING ADEQUACY OF PRE- 


SERVICE EDUCATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN KENTUCKY* 








Quality of Service Rendered 











Activities engaged in by Teachers Superior Good Fair Poor 
Guiding and counseling pupils............................ 20% 50% 30% 
Using the community in teaching........................ 23% 53% 24% 
Planning and organizing work............................ 7% 53% 20% 20% 
Participating in community life........................-- 7% 35% 40% 18% 
Using supplementary materials 

(audio-visual aids, readers, etc.) ................-..- 3% 33% 40% 24% 
Directing pupil activity programs........................ 3% 35% 53% 9% 
Teaching of subject matter 3% 64% 30% 3% 





*Replies furnished by 102 superintendents and principals in Kentucky, representing 68% of the number 


questioned. 





(Continued from page 44) 


was sent received a letter explaining the 
purpose of the survey. In this letter em- 
phasis was placed upon the fact that we 
are not interested in knowing from what 
institution the teacher has graduated, but 
merely in learning the opinion of the ad- 
ministrator as to the effectiveness of the 
beginning teacher in certain situations. 
Of course, it is realized that certain limi- 
tations are involved in a study such as 
this, for the persons responding could 
not possibly be expected to hold the same 
philosophy or to have in mind the same 
criteria regarding successful teaching. 
Nevertheless, the results which have been 
summarized below (in percentages of the 
total number responding) seem sufh- 
ciently significant in their implications 
to warrant revising the experiences pro- 
vided for teachers in the process of their 
pre-service training. 

It should be noted from the above sum- 
mary that the majority of beginning 


teachers have been placed in the “fair” 
and “poor” categories in all except two 
of the activities listed (“teaching of sub- 
ject matter” and “planning and organiz- 
ing work”). More beginning teachers 
have been rated as “poor” in the area of 
“guiding and counseling pupils” than any 
other area. The study also reveals cer- 
tain other areas in which more adequate 
pre-service training seems to be highly 
desirable. These areas are: “using sup- 
plementary materials,” “using the com- 
munity in teaching,” “participating in 
community life,” and “directing pupil 
activity programs.” 

This survey of opinions regarding the 
manner in which beginning teachers 
handle certain activities is limited in 
scope; however, the replies which have 
been received indicate the necessity for 
serious thinking on the part of those per- 
sons responsible for planning and putting 
into operation the programs for teacher 
training. 





OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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President Miss Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
AE Mr. Joseph C. Cantrill, 40 Fielding Way, Shively, Kentucky. 
RE LE! Miss Emily Reeves, Danville, Kentucky. 
Immediate Past President.............. Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Mrs. Lillian Caldwell, Williamstown, Kentucky. 
me COIN os siacctinicenscanrecsionnd Mrs. Nannie McCormick, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
.........Mrs. Eula Mae Morgan, Hazard, Kentucky. 


Mrs. Fred J. Norris, 3217 


Miss Alfreda Baugh, Science Hill, Kentucky. 





ATTENTION! — SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 













io Conference at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ille, Kentucky, October 20-23. The Ken- 
ucky Library Association will hold its meet- 
ng on Saturday as a section of this. The fol- 
wing sessions will be of special interest to 
hoo! librarians and teacher-librarians: 


:30 A.M. Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
Books for Children and Young People 
Miss Nora E. Beust 
Specialist for School and Children’s 
Libraries 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


00 P.M. Thursday, School and Children’s 
Library Section 

Dr. Charles Hoban (audio-visual special- 
ist) 

School of Library Training and Service 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


00 P.M. Friday (luncheon) School and 
Children’s Library Section 


Mrs. Mebane Holoman Burgwyn, author 
of RIVER TREASURE 





5:00 A.M. Saturday (breakfast) 
University of Kentucky 
Department of Library Science 
Other outstanding speakers include: Everett 


W. McDiarmid, President of the American Li- 
brary Association; Louis R. Wilson, Univer- 
ity of North Carolina; Ralph McGill, Editor 
bf the ATLANTA CONSTITUTION; Thomas 


Yctober, 


Attend the Southeastern Library Associa- 


Nineteen Forty-eight 


D. Clark, University of Kentucky; Benjamin 
E. Powell, Duke University; Virginia Kirkus, 
Bookshop Service, New York City; and 
Arthur Roper, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THIS CONFERENCE. 
IF YOU ARE NOT ALREADY A MEMBER 
OF THE KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, COME AND JOIN AT THIS TIME. 
EVERYONE IS WELCOME. 





Twenty-Fifth Annual Educational Conference 
and the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools — University of Kentucky, 


October 29-30, 1948 


SECTIONAL MEETING 
CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROBLEMS 


Saturday, October 30 
University Library — Room 314 
10:00 A.M. 


Presiding: Miss Mary Owsley, Librarian, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexington 


The Role of Modern Drama in Human Rela- 
tions — Mrs. Florence B. Barnard, Libra- 
rian of the Woodland Branch Library of the 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


LUNCHEON MEETING 
12:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Miss Catherine Bush, President, 


Department of Library Science Alumnae 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

“Child Growth Through Education” by 
Gertrude Hildreth. Ronald Press. $4. De- 
signed as a basic text for teacher-training 
courses in the theory and methods of elemen- 
tary education, this book has been so care- 
fully prepared and written that experienced 
teachers and the general public may also en- 
joy it and profit from the many things it has to 
say. Miss Hildreth examines minutely newer 
trends in education, and emphasis is placed 
almost wholly upon the viewpoint of the child; 
that is, her thesis is that educational processes 
in the school must be a direct result of the 
needs and desires of the students. In addition 
to the general, over-all view, the author in- 
cludes specific references to particular subject 
fields. There are questions for each chapter 
and a comprehensive bibliography. 

“Principles of Vocational Education” by 
Franklin J. Keller. D.C. Heath. The recent 
recognition of the value of vocational educa- 
tion in a comprehensive system has led to 
much discussion, analysis, and speculation re- 
garding the manner in which it should be 
handled and the underlying forces which make 
it necessary and worthwhile. Here the princi- 
pal of the Metropolitan Vocational High 
School in New York City gives a thorough 
and erudite discussion of those underlying 
principles. Every person interested in educa- 
tion should find it vastly interesting and in- 
formative. 

“Introduction to Health Education” by 
Jackson R. Sharman. Barnes. $3. Teachers 
of physical education and all teachers, in fact, 
will find here a sane and practical approach to 
the problem of health education among chil- 
dren of all ages. Selected chapter headings 
suggest the content of the book: The Need for 
Health Education and Its Purpose, Health In- 
struction, Safety Education, and Mental Hy- 
giene. 

“Health and Physical Education for Junior 
and Senior High Schools” by David K. Brace. 


Barnes. $4. In his preface the author sets 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


forth the following purpose of this book: 
“. . . a guide to instruction which will aid 
(the teachers) in objective functional teaching 
that can result in definite accomplishment by 
students.” In order to do this he discusses at 
length the organization and administration of 
a program; the course of study and 20 units 
of instruction in health; 35 units of physical 
education; ample bibliographies and films for 
use. Here is an authoritative, practical. and 
useable book. 
FICTION 

“The Home Place” by Wright Morris. 
Scribner’s. $3.50. Though this is a strange 
and radical departure from the conventional 
novel, it is so capably presented that more of 
its kind will be welcomed. A man takes his 
wife and two children to rural Nebraska, his 
childhood home, after the housing shortage 
has made such a move necessary. The trip is 
a liberal education for all. What they see 
and learn is poetically described and, best of 
all, illustrated with striking photographs which 
appear on every other page. It is hard to say 
which are more fascinating: the carefully 
chosen words or the revealing pictures. 

“The Flames of Time” by Baynard Ken- 
drick. Scribner’s. $3. Stock ingredients of 
the popular historical novel are here in color- 
ful abundance, yet the period and place are 
new and the author’s exuberance is conta- 
gious. The setting is Florida in the early 19th 
Century when Florida was the goal of both 
America and Spain. Romance, action, and 
history are welded together to make a rousing 
noval, readable but superficial. 


“Georgiana” by Maude Hutchins. New Di- 
rections. $2.50. A brief summary of the plot 
of this novel will say only that it is the story 
of the arrival at maturity of a sensitive, intelli: 
gent young American girl. The thing that 
lifts it above mediocrity is the style of the 
writing, unusually clear and vivid. Though 
some of the incidents seem somewhat too 
naive for credibility, the author is one to be 
reckoned with. She has originality. 
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3 R’s Add Another- 
R for Refreshment 


MINIMUM CONTENTS 
6 FLUID ozs. 





COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 













































A Kentucky School Board 


FArow U. K. Serves Kentucky 


The University of Kentucky serves the state in many ways through its 
various offices. One of these is the Bureau of School Service, which was 
established in 1927. The Bureau conducts surveys of schools and school 
systems; gives advisory service to school boards regarding building pro- 
grams, school organization, budgets, and other administrative matters; 
conducts research on important educational topics; prepares research 
studies and other materials of interest to administrators and teachers; and 
cooperates with educational agencies in their programs for the improve- 
ment of education within the state. Pictured above is one Kentucky 
school board which has taken advantage of the service offered by the 
Bureau. 


Second Semester Opens February 1 ~ 


For Information About Admission or Courses Offered, write to 
The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 

















